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Honey 
Containers 


Both glass and tin in standard 
sizes. Send for prices. 


“ROOT'S” 
Bee Supplies 


Buy now for next season. 


Beeswax 


Wanted 


Let us quote you prices. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Mich. 











Boost Your Profits For 
The Coming— 


NEW YEAR! 


Order 
LOTZ Bee Supplies Now— 


You will be prepared in advance 
with good equipment for the coming 
season, 


You will save money since prices 
are advancing, 


You will be equipped with the finest 
quality merchandise available, name- 
ly, 

LOTZ BEE SUPPLIES 


Our new 1942 catalog will soon be 
published. Send us a list of the sup- 
plies you need now, We will be glad 
to quote prices promptly. 


August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 











Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Solicit 
Subscriptions 


Among Your 
Beekeeping 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons 
However, we still have a few locali 
ties where the right person can se 
cure a number of subscriptions 
Write for sample copies 
Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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4300 BOOKLETS... . Old Fashioned Honey Recipes 


Issued by the American Honey Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, and paid 
for by the Woodman Co., have recently been mailed out over the 
country in an effort to help create interest and boost the sale of HONEY. 
In the war of Food-Stuffs there are some 3000 to 4000 different food 
items in the average Super Market, all competing for a share of the 
consumers’ dollar. 

We must fight for our fair share for HONEY. Use store window stream- 
ers to push the use of honey on Grapefruit, now in season. 


Your American Honey Institute deserves and needs your support. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look for This Sign 















Late Again --- 


Our catalog is being held up due to 
war-time restrictions on prices and 
production but we hope to get your 
copy mailed late in February. 






Sent MK. Reg. : 
U. S. Pat. on Send us a list of your needs 


y op cling eet, at once for special quotations. 
KEL L EY—*« ‘The Bee Man” 


4 The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ROOT SERVICE 


P ro mpt From CHICAGO 


Nineteen-forty-two will be 


| Service || syenrEUL 


f b rtain—food d- 
HONEY CONTAINERS | | tite wiil'be wanted: Honey, best, Of al 
pam BY will be in demand and at higher 

















Labels, Cartons, etc. prices, too. 
° . Beekeepers ma add greatly to the 
Fine stock of bee supplies. stores of health-giving foods. The 


world wants abundant production of 
good foods. 





i keep beek —h duc- | 
Free parking. A eye a 
Quality supplies with correct lasting 
qualities serve you best. ’ | 
The A | Root Company Let us see your list of s upplies needed. 
e Se We are glad to give quotatio 
| 
516 Main Street A. I. Root Co. of Chicago | 
Norfolk, Va. 224 West Huron Street 
Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. Chicago, Illinois 
Write for new priceg, 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas 
(Last half of December) 


California Points: Southern California— 
Though temperatures at the close of the 
period were low, previous weather condi- 
tions were ideal for good wintering, with 
two inches of rain and no drying winds. 
Bees in the valleys are working on mustard 
cover crop and eucalyptus, and in some 
yards there is considerable brood. In the 
hill area, however, colonies are quiet and 
broodless. Honey plants are in better-than- 
normal condition and beekeepers are look- 
ing forward to a prospective good nectar 
flow during the coming spring. Demand 
has been rather slow, partly because of 
lack of shipping facilities by water. Dur- 
ing the last few days of the period inquiry 
improved considerably and prices strength- 
ened, but sales were still light. Beekeepers 
are generally holding firmly in the antici- 
pation of higher prices. Prices paid bee- 
keepers for 120-pound cases of extrgcted 
honey, in ton lots or more, at Southern 
California delivery points—Orange, Extra 
White to Water White $6.30-6.60, occasional 
sale $6.90, White $6.00-6.30; Sage, Extra 
White to Water White $6.30-7.20 mostly 
$6.60-6.90. White $6.00-645. Sage-Buck- 
wheat, Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 
$5.25-5.40; Mixed Flowers, Extra Light Am- 
ber $5.00-5.25, Light Amber $5.00. Sales de- 
livered Bay Cities—Extra White Sage 6'4c 
per Ib. The beeswax market is about 
steady, though wax has been in lighter de- 
mand. Good quality yellow wax has 
brought beekeepers 36-38c per Ib., with 
some lots of —— yellow capping wax 
selling at 40c per . delivered Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—-Sales reported Light 
Amber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa and 
Alfalfa-Mesquite at $5.40 per case of 120 
pounds at country points. 

Northern California—Rainfall has been 
ample and well distributed over the sec- 
tion. Annual plants are abundant and well 
advanced and the weather has permitted al- 
most constant growth. Some colonies are 
being moved to orchards for pollination 
purposes. Under present conditions crop 
prospects are fully normal. Considerable 
Thistle honey has been sold during this 
period. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or 
more, per Ib. delivered Bay Cities—Thistle, 
White to Extra White 5-5'!2, Extra Light 


Amber 412-434; Extra Light Amber Thistle 
and Other Flowers 4'!¢c. Sales delivered 
interior valley points, December 1-15— 
Extra Light Amber to White Thistle 449-5c; 
Amber to Light Amber Mixed Flowers 
312-4'4c. 

Summary: Unseasonably warm weather 
during the early part of the period was 
followed by severe winter oonditions over 
large areas of the West, and a drop in tem- 
perature to far below zero at many points. 
East of the Plains States few sub-zero 
temperatures were ee but freezing 
weather extended sou to Southern Ala- 
bama. Rainfall was heavy in parts of the 
East that had previously been dry and it 
was also heavy in California, with added 
snow cover reported over the Upper Plains 
and Mountain States. Bees have been able 
to fly later than usual over practically the 








TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


FRANK RASMUSSEN, Greenville, Mich- 
igan. Comb and extracted honey. 


WANTED — Pure aster honey — candied. 
Send sample and price. Robt. W. Lane, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 


WANTED—Beeman to operate 1500 col- 
ony outfit in Northwest Iowa. Overbey Api- 
aries, Bunkie, La. 


WANTED — Hose for two 
knives for use next summer. 
house. Montevideo, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED beeman and one helper 
with some experience. Give full particu- 
lars. Barrett Apiaries, Howell Mich. 


PACKAGE BEES, three-banded Itaiians. 
Priced right; disease free. Prompt ser- 
vice. Write Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


_ FOR SALE—100 colonies of Italian bees 
in two-story 10-frame hives. Bees and 
equipment in good condition. No _ dis- 
ease. Clemens Sieber, P.O.Box 673, Wood- 
land, California. 


FOR SALE—Certified Italian beee by the 
pound my place; you supply cages. June 
30 cents; ay, 40 cents; April, 60 cents; 
March, 80 cents. Queens, pecans, tomato, 
and cabbage plants. A.V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Georgia. 














uncapping 
B. L. More- 














QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Italians A. F. B. Resistant Caucasians 
PACKAGE BEES 
Prices on Package Bees with Queen to May 20th 

Lots of Queens: 2-lb. 3-lb 4-lb. 

lto 24 . -$.75 $2.30 $3.00 $3.60 
25 to 99 70 2.05 2.80 3.40 
100 to 499 65 1.95 2.60 3.20 


Over 25 years’ experience shipping all over the country. 


Truckers’ Headquarters. Drive in 


Progresso Highway. 


3% miles south of Weslaco on 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Rt. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 
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entire country and now appear to be in 
good condition everywhere. The mild fall, 
however, caused a heavier-than-normal con- 
sumption of stores and much concern is 
expressed by beekeepers lest stores may 
prove inadequate to carry the colonies over 
winter. Inquiries for package bees and 
queens are increasing. Beekeeping leaders 
anticipate a sharp increase in demand for 
package bees a | queens next spring and 
also an increase in colonies by division. 
For this reason commercial beekeepers are 
expected to give unusually close attention 
to their colonies during the coming months. 
Demand for honey has been better than 
—— during this period and there is a 
ed spirit of optimism among beekeep- 
ers that prices will be higher next season. 
Part of this is induced by the anticipa- 
tion of a sugar shortage, and the fact that 
sugar a has already started in some 
sections. eliminary inquiries are a 
received - beekeepers from bottlers 
soft drinks and by ice cream nenuinetunets 
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looking to the possible use of honey if 
sugar becomes too scarce, as was done in 
the previous World War. Stocks of honey 
are light in many areas, and many commer- 
cial beekeepers are already sold out. On 
December 16 the Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized the purchase of not to exceed 
4,000,000 pounds of honey in the States of 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota. North 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska. Illinois, and In- 
diana. This honey is to be purchased for 
distribution through the medium of the 
School Lunch 1c The honey is to 
be of U. S. No. 1 quality. The maximum 
price to be oe has been set at 6c per 
pound for light amber, and 6!2c per pound 
fer honey if hter than light amber. It is 
understood that preliminary ‘steps have al- 
ready been taken by the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration for the purchase of this 
honey. The beeswax market has shown 
little change in price in the East, but in 
the West it has regained most of the loss 
of the preceding two weeks. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: 


1. What per- 


cent of the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? 
Give answer in percent. 2. At what prica has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, 
in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 
per pound? (b) comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold 
to grocers in case lots of (a)extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in 
terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey; Fancy jand No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail 
price to consumers eer locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms ef 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, Fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How 
is honey moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair 
or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare 
with that of last year? Give answer im per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects 
for a normal honey crop in 1942, considering the present condition of the bees and the 








honey plants? 
received are tabulated as follows: 


Give answer in percent of average crop for your locality. 


The answers 


a. 4 3. 4. S. 6. ad 

Date Per To Colo. Est. 
Rec. Cent Large Lots To Grocers Consumers Move- Win- 1942 
+ ray we — Comb 7 oT Comb — tered crop 
14 B. C. (A. . Finlay) . . air 100 100 
12 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 70 23 Fair 100 90 
13 C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 80 .05'4 49 Fair 100 00 
12 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 80 .0415 40 50 18 Fair 100 00 
12 ane Latham) = = 4.75 1.00 28 Fair 100 100 
13 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 100 .0515 45 .60 Fair 90 100 
12 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 75 57 75 Fair 100 100 
12 eo A = .05 _ = — = -_ — 100 100 
7 NC-IUs. (W. I. right) 90 .06 j 5 « . od 95 100 
9 S-Ils. (Carl E. Killion) 75 0064, 3.35 .55 3.50 .69 18 Fair 100 100 
9 NW-Ind. (E.S. Miller) 60 30 360 65 20 Fair 100. 400 

-Ind. (E. S. er) < ‘ 65 ; air 1 
12 W-Iowa (E. G. Brewn) 95 .06', 59 Fair 110 100 
12 N-Me. (O. B. Griffin) 80 4.50 27 Slow 110 10 
9 C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 90 .60 4.00 .75 20 Slow 90 75 
16 N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 40 Fair 85 100 
8 E-Mijch. (L. S. Griggs) 60 .06 45 .60 20 Fair 75 90 
12 S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 25 .06 46 3.50 .65 .20 Fair 100 100 
7 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 100 .06 100 80 
12 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 85 .0515 40 49 Fair 100 100 
8 S-Minn. (J. F. Garner) 90 .06 40 3.00 .50 17 Rapid 100 100 
19 C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 45 .06 41 15 Fair 120 100 
12 W-Nev.(Mrs.E.G.Norton) 100 .05'4 Fair 90 40 
12 W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 90 35 3.12 .45 .20 Fair 100 75 
12 W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 20 .05 45 .70 25 Fair 100 90 
7 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesserg 75 0642 3.60 .60 .20 Rapid 110 90 
6 E-N. D. (M. D. Cousineau) 95 .05! 35 45 100 100 
8 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 75 55 3.60 .70 20 Fair 95 95 
16 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 95 45 65 18 Fair 100 100 
13 C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 75 .06',4 50 65 Rapid 90 
7 SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 40 .06', .70 4.25 1.00 25 Slow 75 
3 on D. <. ‘4 ih 45 .0515 42 2.88 .50 15 Fair 100 110 

enn. (W. L. Walling) 100 1.00 Fair 100 100 
12 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 95 50 .60 Fair 60 90 
8 S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 100 .04 .25 .40 Slow 60 50 
12 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 80 40 50 Fair 110 80 
6 N-W.Va. (W.C.Griffith) 100 45 19 Slow 100 100 
9 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Re 80 .05', 40 50 15 Fair 100 80 


’ unk Honey. 
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Attention -- Beekeepers 
BUY RIGHT 


at the factory store.—Write for free catalog. Pure Beeswax wanted— 
Highest prices paid. 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


ONSTED MICHIGAN 























Gaspard’s Quality Golden and Three-banded Italian 


Queens and Package Bees 


We are now booking orders for Spring 1942 on the same old basis: 
Quality, full weight, prompt service, and satisfaction. 10% will book 
your order, balance at shipping time. Book your order now and re- 
serve shipping date. Prices as follows: 


Lots of Queens 2-lb. pkg 3-Ib. pkg. 4-lb. pkg. 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.25 $2.95 $3.60 
25 to 99 .70 2.10 2.75 3.35 
100 or more 65 2.00 2.50 3.15 


If queenless packages are desired deduct price of queen 
For large packages or larger number, write us 


Address J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 





| It’s New, It’s Different, It’s Perfect! 

| The Evans Natural Arrangement of Health 
Hives combining Ventilation, Insulation 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 















Hive Dryness, Isolated Brood Chember and 
the most efficient, practical TOP BEE EN- 
TRANCE (Pats. Pend.) Add these bene- 
ficial features to your own hives by using 
: ou rr. low cost, be tet te Bee-Rite Health Hive 
arm needs! oe ee .° covers an closing all bottom entrances 
frite today for FREE CATALOG! | Free descriptive folder and ae 

AN BROTHERS - page, - ‘ pr sces. 
erst AMuncie, indiana. Bee-Rite Health Hives Cuba, N. Y. 





arm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, Stee 

s, Gates, Barb Wire at Factory 

Prices! Save too on quality Pamts 

Roofing, Hay Tools, Stock Feeders and 

Founts, Poultry Supplies and other 
= PAY 





Ame RICAN 


2 Years $1 50 Bre TouRnat 


a | 
el 


AMERICAN. 
Bee JOuRNAL 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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KEEP THE BEES FLYING! 





»* a rwe~. 
~«* 
4 * NEW YORK 
wi BEEKEEPERS 
ORDER YOUR BEE SUP- 
a PLIES NOW. We don't want 


to say that you won't be 
able to get them later on, but if you 
get them now, you will be sure to have 
them. 

TIN CONTAINERS: Many of our cus- 
tomers are getting their supply of cans 
and pails for next season, and we have 
filled all orders up to this date (January 
10). Like bee supplies, we don’t know 
that you won't be able to get them, but 
if you place your order now, you will 
have them. 

HAVE YOU WAX that you would like 
to have made into Root’s famous Three- 
ply and Single-Ply foundation? Send it 
to us—our proposition will interest you. 
We also buy beeswax. 

HONEY is an important food that will 
do a lot to help win this war. KEEP 
THE BEES FLYING! 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 








WAR PRODUCTION 


Food is essential to Victory. 
You can do your part by produc- 
ing more honey for your country’s 
need. 


To get the maximum production 
from each colony, good equipment 
is needed and enough supers for 
ample storage through the honey 
flow. 


Now is the time to plan for what 
you will need and get it ready be- 
fore the honey flow starts. Order 
this equipment now or send us 
your list for our special quotation. 
Produce in 1942 for Victory. Use 
ROOT equipment. 


The A. 1. Root Co. of lowa 


Council Bluffs, lowa 











te, 


Bee SUPPLIES 
HONEY CONTAINERS 
LABELS 


3 
MUTH'S WAX RENDERING DEPARTMENT 
1S ALWAYS BUSY 


Our steam wax presses do perfect work ren 
dering all the wax from the comb and cap- 
pings .. . Thousands of beekeepers from all 


over the nation send their combs to MUTH for 
rendering... 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut Cincinnati, Ohio 








BEEKEEPERS ITEM 





Serving the beekeeping industry for a 

quarter century without bias or prejudice. 

“The forum for the thoughtful.”” One year 

$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 

stamp. ‘ 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 

that covers the beekeeping field. | 
Both magazines for one year, $1.75. 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Get our prices 


24-hour service 





A. I. Root Co. of P. O. Box 687 San Antonio. Tex. 
Indianapolis PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Waiton 
121 N. Alabama St. Munsey Building 
Indianapolis Washington, D. C. | 





Prices on Bee Supplies advanced Sept. 1. WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- | | 
Write for new prices. ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 






















L. R. Stewart, of Newport, Indiana. and his 
home yard (center), with club boys and girls 
(left) in Newport’s famous 4H Bee Club. 






For Everlasting Combs, Stronger 
Colonies, Bigger Crops 


Stewart, 4H Club Leader, Proves that the Best Combs 
Give Biggest Returns. 



























“Everyone knows I am a crank about good combs with 
all-worker cells. I get bigger colonies in 8 and 10 frame 
hives than many folks do with bigger hives. The combs the 
boys and girls in our 4H Club secure show the efficiency of 
our club work. Needless to say, we use Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation, We must to get the combs we want. 

“Many folks go in for cheap foundation. They can only 
see the number of sheets they get, or the price. With Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation they would get more worker cells 
per sheet, more comb space in the hive, less congestion in 
the brood nest and so less swarming; stronger colonies of 
worker bees, bigger crops, less breakage.” 


**e & & * 


Yes, Mr. Stewart! And too—It’s the cheapest way to get 
good combs that will last a lifetime. Draw Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good honey- 
flow, and you have combs that do not stretch, sag or buckle 
nor are they easily damaged. They become permanent equip 


rop, Roy Bush, in charge of e sting v “ or vear: pai ‘ r ti Ss ji s 
iH queen rearing. project. m _ a year after year; paid for many times in bee: 
Below, Virgina Reed holds a and production. 

fine Club comb. Save from the start. 


Use DADANT’S CRIMP-WIRED FOUNDATION. 
Dadant & Sons : Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Crimp-wired, Plain, 






Surplus 








Foundations 
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O. P. M. Issues Farm Machinery 
Preference Rating Program 


By Alan Root 


Effective as of January 1 the Office 
of Production Management issued the 
new priority rating plan, P-95 and 
limitation order L-26, to cover farm 
machinery of which beekeepers’ sup- 
plies are a part. Work on this plan 
started last summer. Department of 
Agriculture officials were’ contacted 
at that time and their recommenda- 
tions that beekeeping supplies be in- 
clouded in the farm machinery plan 
permitted our industry to share in 
the critical materials which the gov- 
ernment is allocating to the farm 
machinery industry. A temporary 
order was issued in the beginning 
giving the industry a priority of B-1. 

On December 1 the priority was 
temporarily raised to A-8. 

By the issuance of the new order 
the priority is now raised to A-3 
which is a fairly high civilian rating. 

Limitation order L-26 requires 
that substitutions be made to save as 
much of the critical materials as pos- 
sible. Hive covers, for instance, prob- 
ably will be required to be made of 
sheet steel instead of galvanized 
steel. Copper smokers, zinc excluders, 
copper steam boilers and copper veils 
are to be eliminated. Zinc probably 
will be restricted to frame supports, 
frame wire, honey storage tanks, 
extractors, capping melters, wax 
presses, bee smokers, as a protective 
coating only. Copper can be used 


only on steam jackets for uncapping 
knives and capping melters. 


Production of the items requiring 
these critical materials is limited to 
100% of the 1941 production. While 
100% is effective at the present mo- 
ment this percentage may be changed 
upward or downward by the O.P.M 
as conditions warrant. 

If sugar becomes very scarce and 
honey is badly needed as a substitute 
no doubt O.P.M. and the Department 
of Agriculture can be prevailed upon 
to increase our production allow- 
ance. 

In these times nothing remains the 
same for long and these orders as 
issued will be revised from time to 
time no doubt and the whole pro- 
gram will warrant close watching by 
all concerned. 

The average production allowed 
for all of the farm equipment indus- 
tries amounts to 83%. Some items 
scale down as low as 11°¢ of the 1940 
production, on the crops considered 
at the present moment to be less 
essential. This applies particularly 
to crops where a surplus exists. As 
a comparison, forty-six farm machin- 
ery items of the 241 mentioned in 
the limitation order are given a rat- 
ing of 100% or more. The rest are 
below 100% and many are around 
50%. The bee industry is fortunate 
in having so large a proportion of its 
equipment made of wood on which 
no restriction exists. 

No manufacturer or beekeeper 
wishes to see any restriction placed 
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on the production of any item requir- 
ing critical materials that he manu- 
factures or uses, but conditions are 
not quite the same as in the last war 
when sugar was short at the outset 
and steel was less in demand for 
tanks and other equipment required 
now by modern mechanized warfare. 

Tin plate honey containers are not 
included under the plan. Food con- 
tainers are handled under the food 
packing division of O.P.M. Earlier 
in the fall while in Washington we 
discussed the matter of containers 
with a representative of O.P.M. and 
at that time the O.P.M. official ex- 
pressed the view that beekeepers 
themselves would probably have no 
difficulty in getting an allocation of 
tin containers but that all commer- 
cial packing plants would be request- 
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ed to change from tin to glass on the 
repack in all but the largest pack. 
Since then, of course, war has de- 
veloped and tin stock has become 
even shorter. A tin limitation order 
was put in effect January 1 but no 
restrictions were placed on food con- 
tainers. It is our understanding that 
a further limitation order will be 
placed on tin containers within the 
next few weeks. It is anyone’s guess 
as to what effect this latter order 
might have on honey containers for 
much depends upon our success or 
failure in the Pacific. Generally 
speaking, if a satisfactory substitute 
for tin containers can be worked out 
it is quite possible that the O.P.M. 
may require it. On the smaller 
packages of course glass is a very 
(Continued on page 121) 





Function of Bee Culture Laboratory 


in Present Emergency 
By Jas. I. Hambleton 


|Further correspondence among the lead- 
ers of the industry and especially with Jas. 
I. Hambleton of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tories in the Bureau of Entomology, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the subject of defense and 
what the beekeeper can and should do has 
elicited the following letter from Mr. Ham- 
bleton that explains itself.—Editor. ] 


This office is getting many requests 
wanting to know what we are doing. 
One request, for instance, wants to 
know what “‘you and your organiza- 
tion are doing for the beekeepers in 
the emergency.” Persons are writing 
us that we should throw aside our 
present work and jump into exten- 
sion; among them are those who 
feel that the clock has been turned 
back to 1917. Certainly there are 
points of similarity but there are 
many differences. For one thing, the 
Government is trying to take every 
precaution to safeguard the consumer 
and to prevent profiteering. This, in 
itself, will bring many changes. 

I believe that all beekeepers and 
beekeeping organizations should ask 
themselves — what can they as in- 
dividuals and as a part of the indus- 
try do for defense? The chances are 
that honey prices are not going 
beyond bounds and so, as a whole, 
the industry will fare better if the 
patriotic motive is kept foremost and 
emphasized in whatever effort it 
makes in this emergency. Beekeep- 
ers, as a class, should not worry too 
much as to what their lot is going to 
be in this war. Sacrifices without 


end will have to be made this time 
by all but there is no reason to be- 
lieve that beekeeping will suffer 
more than other branches of agricul- 
ture. Asa matter of fact, beekeepers 
may fare better than most farmers 
The help factor is not so paramount 
with beekeeping as it is with some 
other branches of agriculture and the 
industry is very fortunate in that the 
Office of Production Management 
fully recognizes the value of honey- 
bees for pollination. It was for this 
reason that the industry has been 
given an A-3 priorities rating. Mr. 
Alan Root and Mr. Baxter Woodman, 
incidentally, deserve a great deal of 
credit for presenting the subject of 
beekeeping so clearly to the O.P.M. 

Inasmuch as bee-supply manufac- 
turers will be able to get almost 
everything they need to carry on, 
beekeepers should also. In a few 
days the O. P. M. will issue a booklet 
describing the full procedure for 
those having need of materials or 
equipment that are being restricted. 
Such information, of course, is avail- 
able now through all local offices of 
the O. P. M. 

Many of the Government offices 
charged with defense are not yet or- 
ganized. Some of the offices are not 
even equipped with chairs, type- 
writers, or other essentials. Many 
policies are still to be formulated but 
every industry will receive attention 
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in due time. Industries and private 
manufacturers of all kinds are trying 
to prove how essential their con- 
tinuance is to the welfare of the 
country in the hope that restrictions 
will not hamper their peacetime 
routine. Each cannot rank first. I 
have every reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the beekeepers will be able 
to carry their full responsibilities in 
the defense program and that there 
is no need at present to become ex- 
cited or concerned. 

Beekeepers were able to get sugar 
during the last war and they will 
surely get sugar this time. I don’t 
see, however, how honey can be 
classed as an essential food unless it 
is lumped in as one of all the readily 
available carbohydrates. It must be 
recognized that as the per capita con- 
sumption of honey is only about 112 
pounds and that honey is not eaten 
for the purpose of getting some 
otherwise nonobtainable food _in- 
gredient, it can hardly be considered 
an essential food in itself. Honey is 
more or less bound to rank high as a 
supplement and substitute for sugar. 
At the same time it is recognized that 
the pollination work of bees is essen- 
tial and that the only way that bees 
can be kept is by selling honey. 
These facts should merit special con- 
sideration. 

This looks like a long war and 
sound plans need to be made. There 
is no reason for any one to get excit- 
ed and wring his hands thinking that 
nothing is being done. Each person 
can do his part. Beekeeping can be 
mobilized as an effective defense 
agency on county or State lines if 
necessary, so anyone hankering to do 
something can very well begin at 
home. Nation-wide cooperation, of 
course, is desired and I am sure that 
every effort will be made to bring 
this about. 

| Still later, on January 9, Mr. Hambleton 
writes.—Editor. | 

The function of the Division of 
Bee Culture is limited by federal law 
to research on honey production and 
we cannot throw everything over- 
board for defense until authorized to 
do so by the Chief of Bureau or by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Government has bee culture 
laboratories in several parts of the 
country which can, and in certain 
respects do, act as focal points for 
beekeepers. Such an organization 
did not exist in 1917. Further, I 
would say that no one is better in- 
formed on the economics of beekeep- 
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ing than H. J. Clay and no one is 
more sincerely interested or capable 
of helping the industry than he. 


There are persons in the Govern- 
ment whose lifelong work has been 
the study of sugar production, mar- 
kets, sources of supply, etc. What 
can we promise the beekeeper—4 42 
and 5 cents for his honey? Or 
should we tell him to produce it as 
a patriotic duty? Even duty de- 
mands a means to live! Shouldn’t 
the beekeeper receive some sort of 
protection if he is going to increase 
his production? He should at least 
receive an even break. Didn’t high 
prices and scarcity of sugar have 
about as much to do to encourage 
production during the last war as did 
extension work? I hope we will not 
have such prices this time and so 
some other kind of protection will 
be needed. Are those who advocate, 
without further investigation, in- 
creased honey production willing and 
able to guarantee a living price to 
the beekeepers and can they guaran- 
tee that a ruinous ceiling will not be 
placed on honey? Such matters are 
being given consideration. As it is, 
we are working with those whose 
job it is to harmonize the many com- 
plexities so that a strong, well bal- 
anced and fair defense program will 
result. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment has given beekeeping an excep- 
tionally favorable rating. This is 
worth noting and is a good omen. 

Just as soon as sugar prices ad- 
vance or that commodity becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain, honey 
prices are bound to go up. If there 
is a tendency for them to get out of 
sight, a ceiling should be placed, but 
that ceiling should be carefully se- 
lected. It should be a ceiling that 
will encourage the beekeeper and 
yet one which will stimulate the con- 
sumption of honey so that when this 
thing is all over we will have a na- 
tion of honey consumers, the best 
stabilizer that could be desired. In 
our opinion, it is doubtful that the 
industry will receive protection or 
adequate recognition on the basis of 
supplementing the carbohydrate sup- 
ply. This may, however, prove of 
secondary importance. We believe 
that protection of the industry can be 
obtained because of the essential na- 
ture of bees for pollination.  In- 
creased wax production should like- 
wise have a bearing as we feel that 
something can be done about bees- 
wax production. 
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1942 Sales Ideas for Progressive, 
Quality-Minded Beekeepers 


By David I. Day 


We face an entirely new situation 
in the early months of 1942. A short 
year ago, however ominous the por- 
tents, we were still at peace. It was 
difficult to visualize our nation aetu- 
ally in war. But now we are in the 
war actively and whether we were 
pacifists, isolattonists, or what-not 
twelve months ago manifestly now 
we are simply Americans. In the last 
sixty days, it has been my privilege 
to talk to many practical workaday 
beekeepers in Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois and it ean be said 
that the men and women in the in- 
dustry are intensely loyal—no other 
group encountered has been so vocal 
on the subject of all-out aid to our 
country in its struggle with aggressor 
nations. 

Unfortunately, this same group of 
people in the past has been unwilling 
to speak out in the same blunt fash- 
ion in behalf of themselves, their 
families, and their business. It has 
recurred to me frequently during 
recent years how very reticent are 
the beekeepers. They are engaged in 
a great work, producing a healthful 
food product im peace and war. They 
have an occupation that is very col- 
orful and interesting. Yet when a 
newspaper reporter or the feature 
writer of a farm or business maga- 
zine appears on the scene, how often 
do they draw within their shells and 
virtually disappear from the conver- 
sation. Up and down the reaches of 
the upper Wabash and in some of the 
marshlands of northern Indiana, I 
know indirectly of fine things con- 
nected with certain beekeeping en- 
terprises but they have never been 
able to quit being clam-like when I 
come close to them. 

I am in position to give publicity 
free of charge to 100,000 readers in 
my own state of Indiana every week 
in the year but have refrained from 
doing much about it because it has 
seemed to me that a little cooperation 
from the other side of the fence 
would be in order. A few fine bee- 
keepers have met the press half-way, 
it is true, but the majority of them 
either are not willing to be quoted or 
appear to find it irksome to go into 
details so the “story is chilled’’, as 
the newspaper boys have it. 


Indiana had one great friend in 
beekeeping in the person of a queen 
breeder. He was not only a great 
queen bee breeder but he had spent 
a number of years as a teacher—and 
so understood the principles of edu- 
cation. 

He knew that to increase honey 
production the public had to be edu- 
cated. He knew, that to attract the 
attention of the public, create inter- 
est, and inspire purchasing, the mes- 
sage had to be crisp, unusual, color- 
ful—and no matter how busy, he was 
always ready to help the newspaper 
men and the magazine writers who 
came to him. His facility at making 
“‘bee beards”’ on his face with the ut- 
most calm for the newspaper photog- 
raphers always started a story which 
led right down to honey as a food, 
how to enjoy it better and use more 
of it. I don’t believe this person ever 
lost anything on the publicity he 
helped create. I know the honey in- 
dustry benefited. And many people, 
particularly young people, were in- 
spired. I wrote a story about him 
myself in the old Farm & Fireside 
years ago and comments from read- 
ers included many letters from mere 
kids. Two brothers in Holland even 
wrote me of their ambitions to emu- 
late this Hoosier queen bee king — 
and since the Nazis took over the 
Netherlands, I’ve often wondered 
what became of the lads—now men 
of thirty-five, if alive. 


We need more beekeepers who are 
not publicity-shy. Not merely the 
newspapers, although they would 
like more bee yarns, but the honey 
industry needs the bolstering effect 
of a constant stream of newspaper 
and magazine publicity this year. 
We need folks who will go all the 
way in interviews—and folks who 
are not hesitant about taking the old 
lead pencil, sharpening it to a razor 
edge-—and answering all written re- 
quests of the recognized press. 

The last paragraph refers only to 
intelligent beekeepers—the chaps 
who know their stuff. It refers to 
quality-minded beekeepers — who 
have the methods and the equip- 
ment to turn out a quality honey. 
Now, some so-called beekeepers have 
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sought publicity many times from 
the writer during the last dozen 
months. One in particular wrote me 
of his marvelous success and said to 
re-write the material any way that 
suited me. He sent pictures. The pic- 
tures didn’t look right. So I called up 
the county agent and all I got for 
my 80 cents was a lot of official 
hedging. So I drove over. I saw and 
was somewhat taken aback. The con- 
dition of this man’s orchard apiary 
was a disgrace. His honey handling 
methods were horse-and-buggy stuff. 
I asked him many questions and he 
had ready answers. But they were a 
strange mixture of misinformation, 
superstition, and plain imagination. 

I was reared in a vicinity where 
there are a few good up-to-the-minute 
keepers of the bees. I’ve worked 
around bees a little myself and have 
read a few very good books on the 
subject. When I left I gave my en- 
thusiastic fellow an old well-worn 
copy of a book I got from Gleanings 
in Bee Culture a good while ago—a 
rather elementary but sound treatise 
called “Starting Right With Bees.”’ 
Said I: “Before I write anything I 
want you to read and digest this 123- 
page volume. If you have told me 
a straight story—the chap who wrote 
the book is so wet the government is 
likely to start re-stocking him with 
trout.” 

Don’t Sell Consumer and Grocer 

at Same Price 

Let us assume that a beekeeper is 
right. That his methods are modern, 
his equipment adequate, his con- 
science sensitive. Then what? Well, 
the first task of many in 1942 is to 
develop more business among next- 
door people. He must decide whether 
he will market direct to the homes 
of the locality. If he does, he should 
let the stores alone or give the store- 
keepers a price that will permit them 
to meet your own personal competi- 
tion. Usually, it is better to stay on 
one side of the fence or the other— 
either sell through the middleman 
or sell from apiary direct to the 
kitchens, restaurants, hotel, and 
other consumers. Then no complica- 
tions can arise. 

A very successful young Indiana 
beekeeper sells his crop both as 
comb honey and as extracted honey. 
He has good honey, handled in a 
clean sanitary manner, but his chief 
edvantage lies (1) in his attractive 
packaging and (2) in his very clever 
salesmanship. In his own township 
—he sells from door to door making 
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regular monthly runs when other 
matters are not pressing and has no 
difficulty in selling a $15 daily aver- 
age. In other places in his county 
he has his honey on the shelves of 
fifteen grocery and general stores and 
is developing a fair wholesale trade 
among the restaurants and road 
houses. He said: ‘‘My operations are 
just the right size. Every year I 
make enough to take care of my 
trade. In good years, I advertise in 
a paper that circulates pretty well 
over the state, getting rid of the sur- 
plus.” 

He represents a type of local bee- 
keeper I should like to see multi- 
plied. He is a small producer, com- 
paratively speaking. But he produces 
honey equal to the best. And it 
looks nice on the shelf. It has the 
advantage of being a local product, 
locally sold. More faith in the bee- 
keeping industry, less bashfulness, 
more hustling: That means money for 
the local bee man and 1942 is an ex- 
cellent year to prove it. 

Here are two suggestions for 1942 
—from an Illinois friend who writes 
under date of December 16. He said: 
“American beekeepers as a whole 
need to take a leaf from the experi- 
ence of a few on some of the main- 
traveled highways in the northern 
part of this state. Have the apiaries 
beautiful, brightly white-painted. 
Have a little background of rose- 
bushes or something equally well- 
adapted to excite admiration, as does 
one of my neighbors of long standing 
whose apiary is in a little forest of 
dogwood trees on a hillside sloping 
to the road. In the springtime it is 
a very lovely sight—motorists stop 
daily and snap pictures. Many buy 
honey too for there is a beautiful 
honey sign. That is my second sug- 
gestion—have a metal honey sign 
that motorists can’t miss. My friend 
with the dogwood trees sold $290 
worth honey at the house up to De- 
cember 1 this year. He always has 
packages of convenient size, pure 
comb honey, and is creating quite a 
desirable goodwill particularly among 
the oil-well people of whom there 
are thousands in our part of the 
world.” 

Advertise Honey in Newspapers 

1942 is going to be a good year to 
use the classified ads of good thor- 
oughly established newspapers. Most 
of the beekeepers using this method 
say they like the morning dailies. 
Some, on the contrary, get the most 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Typical bonnet 
or swamp lily 


Beemen of the Tupelo Belt 


By John W. Rabb 


With the opening of the tupelo 
season in April, Florida beekeepers 
who have had their bees on orange 
blossom are prepared to move some 
hives to the Apalachicola River re- 
gion and the Okefenokee Swamp. 

Beeyards along the Apalachicola 
are elevated above high water mark 
on platforms twenty to thirty feet 
high to prevent damage from over- 
flow 

Although the Apalachicola region 
produces the bulk of tupelo honey, 
trees of this species are found also on 
the headwaters of the Suwannee and 
St. Mary’s Rivers and in the Oke- 
fenokee Swamp in Georgia where 
both rivers rise. 

The Okefenokee is one of the larg- 
est areas of wild land remaining in 
the country today. It covers some 
430,000 acres or nearly 672 square 
miles. The tract has been taken over 
in recent years by the United States 
Biological Survey as a wild life pre- 
serve. 

The great swamp consists of prai- 
ries, bays, islands, and deep lakes. 
The savannas or vast plains of shal- 
low water covered with bonnets are 
known as prairies. They are separat- 
ed by bays or large tracts of cypress 
trees growing out of the water, and 
in the bays are islands of high 
ground covered by pine and hard- 
wood trees. 


There -are more than a score of 


these islands, each several square 
miles in extent. Inaccessible save by 
boat at high-water stages, they were 
inhabited first by Indians and later 
by pioneers and woodsmen. 

Floating forests and even stranger 
sights greet the eye in the Okefeno- 
kee Swamp. Masses of vegetation are 
forced up from the bottom by gasses 
created through decay. They sud- 
denly appear upon the surface and 
are covered by plant life in a short 
time. Then they either sink again or 
attach themselves to cypress bays 
where trees take root and eventually 
give the appearance of solid ground. 
A, tall cypress will sway to the tread 
of a man’s feet across the land at its 
base. The Okefenokee was known to 
the Indians as “Land of Trembling 
Earth”’. 

J. J. Wilder of Waycross, Georgia, 
22 miles distant from the northern 
border of the swamp, is rated the 
largest apiarist running bees in the 
Okefenokee. He is reputed to have 
scme 2500 colonies, many of which 
are located in and around the swamp. 

Many bees have strayed into the 
swamp from commercial apiaries 
around the edges. Bee trees are quite 
common in the swamp itself. 

C. M. White of Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, is among larger apiarists who 
have bees working in the Okefenokee 
area. He notes that there has been an 
unprecedented descent of bees upon 











BILLY’S LAKE 


Burned over area east of Billy’s Lake, which is now growing up again. (Note blackened 
trunk in distance). 
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the city of Jacksonville recently and 
attributes it to the cutting out of tim- 
ber and scarcity of hollow trees in 
the woods. 

In his capacity as one of the best 
authorities in the state, Mr. White 
has been called upon repeatedly of 
late to get bees out of houses in the 
city. He finds that numerous swarms 
have built their hives between the 
walls of dwellings ranging from 
$50,000 mansions down to humble 
bungalows. The bees are not native 
to the city, says Mr. White, but come 
from points five or ten miles beyond 
the limits. 

He knows one man who has cap- 
tured twenty stray colonies that had 
taken up their abode in houses. This 
man made arrangements with city 
authorities to notify him when resi- 
dents called to complain about 
armies of bees invading their homes, 
and Mr. White himself has got sever- 
al fine colonies in this manner. They 
are not wild, or German black bees, 
he says, but stray swarms from com- 
mercial apiaries. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 





Elevated beeyard of Fred Hoffman, Apalachicola, Fla. (Note extracting house in the rear) 


Chase Prairie. 
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Bee Tree Still Intact 


By Edmund Northrup Moot 


Perhaps some of you will remem- 
ber my article on the bee tree in the 
January, 1941, issue of Gleanings. I 
doubt if any person, anywhere, ever 
had a greater thrill than the one, or 
rather many thrills, I experienced in 
the letters which were received fol- 
lowing that article. Replies came 
from the following states; Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Alabama, New York, Minnesota, 
California, Wisconsin, Washington, 
Virginia, Florida, Oklahoma, and the 
territory of Hawaii. 

To me the variation in direction 
from which the responses were sent 
was not nearly as interesting as the 
sterling philosophy evidenced by 
each person who was kind enough to 
write such notes of considerable 
length. One letter was from a busi- 
ness man of considerable reputation 
in the production of equipment to 
detect bee trees. A devoted man of 
God found amazing comfort and re- 
source of faith in his close associa- 
tion with the inhabitants of the hive. 
Two teachers, in far divergent loca- 
tions found beekeeping to be intensely 
interesting. An engineer, who designs 
bodies for large motor trailers and 
who used to distribute soft drinks 
suggested the smoke method of mov: 
ing the bees from their basswood 
home to a standard ten-frame hive. 
This fine gentleman has discovered 
bee trees in wild wooded areas and 
in modern public parks in one of our 
largest eastern seaboard cities. Our 
same engineer friend keeps bees on 
the roof of a large city apartment 
house, rearing queens for sale, un- 
doubtedly maintaining a high state 
of biological stamina among his bees 
by the introduction of queens from 
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healthy swarms of wild bees from 
over 850 bee trees he has observed. 
He confidentially suggests that had 
he kept photographic record of all 
these trees it would have been a 
valuable contribution to a book on 
bees. 

We must not forget that the bee 
tree we described in the January is- 
sue of Gleanings, which tree was dis- 
covered in August, 1940, is still in- 
tact in 1941. The tree is full of honey 
after an active summer by a swarm 
which to our knowledge has not 
swarmed since we cut the tree in 
August, 1940. The bees filled all old 
comb with a variety of honey during 
this last summer and started making 
consideraole comb in the frames of 
the super shown on top of the tree in 
the picture accompanying this arti- 
cle (Fig. 1). 

Late this month, (December, 1941) 
while the bees are inactive due to 
cold weather, we plan to cut an 8” x 
16” opening in the side of this tree 
and install a double glass window 
through which to _ observe the 
swarm’s activity. The swarm is kept 
in an unused milk house during the 
winter. We plan to provide plenty of 
extra food during the cold months 
depending on weather conditions. 
Our entire effort with this bee tree 
will be to discover how long this 

(Continued on page 122) 
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“I would like to send Johnny a 
cake or a box of cookies, but I’m 
afraid they would not be very fresh 
by the time he would get them.’”’ How 
many times we have heard that wish 
phrased by mothers, wives or “best 
girls’ who have Johnnies far away 
in training camps. That is one ob- 
stacle we honey-minded cooks do not 
have to consider, isn’t it? We know 
full well that by the time our boxes 
reach camp our honey cakes, cookies, 
candies, and what have you, will be 
not only superbly fresh but just, that 
much better in flavor and goodness 
BECAUSE of the extra time. Aren’t 
we lucky folks? More and more we 
realize and learn to appreciate the 
manifold blessings that can be ours 
when we use Nature’s finest sweet in 
our cooking! 

If you are anxious about packing 
these honey goodies well so that they 
will arrive in good condition, do try 
surrounding your packages with un- 
shelled peanuts, as you pack them in 
their larger shipping boxes. These 
peanuts are light in weight yet make 
excellent “‘excelsior’’ that will keep 
your packages from rattling around 
in transit. Johnny can and will eat 
your “packing” and undoubtedly 
bless you for your thoughtfulness. In- 
cidentally, this is an excellent way 
to pack honey, honey jellies, and 
jams. They are sure to:arrive safely. 
If Johnny was accustomed to these 
healthful, wholesome treats at home, 
he undoubtedly has missed them. So 
do plan to pack such a box: soon. 

Not so long ago a young beekeeper 
dropped in on us on his way back 
to camp. Lingering over a honey-way 
supper we talked “bees and honey” 
and were happy to learn that honey 
is served to the boys in camp occa- 
sionally—not daily as we would like, 
yet better than none at all. 

Recently, too, I read an amusing 
account of a certain young lady who 
was concerned over the fact that her 





Honey Goes 
to Camp 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Serve this wholesome pan 
bread piping hot with 
plenty of honey 


one-and-only was not getting even an 
occasional chance at his favorite kind 
of pastry. So this enterprising young 
miss sent the recipe to the camp 
cook. Now, folks, that’s an idea! Of 
course, it probably would be too 
much to expect these busy cooks to 
take on the work of rolling out cook- 
ie dough and cutting it into fancy 
shapes, but it is not beyond reason to 
think that they might be induced to 
turn out some of that scrumptious 
looking, and just as scrumptious tast- 
ing pan bread; or perhaps some spicy 
tempting blond honey gingerbread. 
And what about some honey baked 
beans (recipe in January Gleanings) 
and some creamy rice pudding? Both 
are the easily available and hearty 
kind of foods that certainly will 
“stick to the ribs’ through most any 
kind of maneuvers. So, why not seni 
your best recipes to Johnny? True, 
the cooks will have to double, triple, 
perhaps many times multiply the 
quantities called for in your recipes, 
but after all that’s merely a simple 
matter of elementary arithmetic. 
And, if you have reason to suspect 
that honey is not available at those 
particular camps, it might not be a 
bad idea to take, or send, a pail 
along to get things started. Another 
way to boost and spread the use of 
honey? Could be! 

And here are some tried and true 
recipes to help fill those boxes that 
will go to camp—and just for good 
measure, a recipe or two you might 
like to send along for army cooks not 
yet honey-conscious. 

All-Bran Honey Wafers 

One-half cup butter or substitute, 
% cup honey, % cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran, 2 cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon cinnamon, ™% tea- 
spoon cloves, % teaspoon allspice, 
and % teaspoon salt. 

Blend the butter and honey to- 
gether. Crush the All-Bran slightly. 
Sift the flour with soda, spices, and 
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salt; add to the first mixture with 
the All-Bran and mix thoroughly. 
Chill. Roll the dough on a floured 
board to about y-inch thickness. 
This may seem rather thin, but this 
honey dough has a surprising way of 
puffing in the baking to make beauti- 
fully realistic-looking shapes. Then 
cut with a floured cookie cutter. 
Place on a greased baking sheet and 
bake in a moderate oven, 350 degrees 
F., for about 10 minutes. This amount 
makes about 5 dozen cookies, 2'4 
inches in diameter. The dough is ex- 
cellent for cutting tricky fancy 
shaped cookies because it holds its 
shape. 
Honey Peanut Butter Cookies 

Three-fourths cup shortening, 1 
cup brown sugar, 1 cup honey, *4 
cup peanut butter, 2 well beaten 
eggs, % cup boiling water, about 3 
cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon soda and 
4 teaspoon salt. : 

Cream the shortening, add brown 
sugar gradually and cream until light 
and fluffy. Blend in the honey, then 
add the eggs and water. Mix thor- 
oughly. Stir in flour sifted with soda 
and salt. It is easier to handle the 
dough if it is chilled. Then form in- 
to small balls and flatten on cookie 
sheets with the prongs of a fork. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., about 10 minutes, or until 
light brown. 

Honey Cocoa Fruit Drops 

One-half cup butter, 24 cup honey, 
2 eggs, 1% cups sifted cake flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, % tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon soda, % cup 
cocoa, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % cup 
chopped nuts, and % cup chopped 
dates. 

Blend butter and honey thorough- 
ly. Stir in well beaten eggs. Sift 
flour, measure, and sift with baking 
powder, salt, soda, cocoa, and cinna- 


mon. Add to first mixture. Stir in 
nutmeats and dates. Drop by tea- 
spoons on aé_ewell-greased cookie 


sheet. Bake in a moderate oven, 350 
degrees F. Makes 2 dozen cookies. 
Honey Date Bars 

One cup honey, 3 eggs, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon va- 
nilla, 1 pound dates, pitted and cut 
in small pieces, and 1 cup chopped 
nutmeats. 

Add honey to well-beaten eggs. 


Make Johnnie’s valentine a 
box of these delightful All- 
Bran Honey Wafers. 
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Sift in flour, baking powder and salt. 
Add vanilla, chopped dates and nut- 
meats. Mix well. Spread THINLY in 
shallow greased pans. Bake in mod- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., about 25 
minutes. When cool cut in strips or 
bars, 1x3 inches. These keep excep- 
tionally well. 
Honey Gingerbread 

One-half cup sugar, 4% cup short- 
ening, butter and lard mixed, 1 egg, 
1 cup honey, 2% cups sifted flour, 
142 teaspoons soda, 1 teaspoon cinna- 
mon, 1 teaspoon ginger, % teaspoon 
cloves, 4% teaspoon salt, and 1 cup hot 
water. 

Cream sugar and shortening to- 
gether thoroughly. Add beaten egg, 
honey and dry ingredients sifted to- 
gether. Add hot water last and beat 
until smooth. Batter is thin but it 
makes an excellent cake. Pour into 2 
greased shallow pans and bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., about 
35 minutes. 

Honey-Buttermilk-Bran Pan Bread 

Two tablespoons shortening, %4 
cup honey, 1 egg, 1 cup Kellogg’s 
All-Bran, 1 cup buttermilk (or sour 
milk), 1% cups sifted flour, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, and % teaspoon soda. 

Blend shortening and honey thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat until 
creamy. Add All-Bran and butter- 
milk; let soak until most of moisture 
is taken up. Sift flour with salt, bak- 
ing powder, and soda, and add to 
first mixture stirring only until flour 
disappears. Pour into greased pan 
and bake in hot oven, 425 degrees 
F., about 25 minutes. Cut into 
squares and serve while hot. Raisins 
may be added; use ™% cup raisins to 
each cup flour. 

Creamy Honey Rice Pudding 

Four tablespoons uncooked rice, 1 
quart milk, % cup honey, ™ tea- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Going South After Package Bees 


In our last issue, page 34, we ex- 
plained how you could “freeze’’ or 
“get chilly” at times down south 
even more than in the North where 
it is possible to get warm with ade- 
quate stoves or house furnaces. Don’t 
get scared for most of the time the 
weather and temperature is delight- 
ful in Florida, Texas, or Southern 
California. 

A northern beekeeper who has put 
away his bees for the winter and 
wishes to prospect in the South will 
be both pleased and surprised at what 
he finds. It is mostly sunshine and 
summer indeed. He will find the 
honey not at all like what he is ac- 
customed to in the North. Much of 
the honey is from trees, sourwood, 
tupelo, palmetto, mesquite, and gua- 
jillo. 

Well, if it is settled anyhow that 
you are going to the sunny South 
how shall you go, by plane, train, 
bus, or in the family auto? The first 
named is, of course, the most expen- 
sive and the last is the cheapest if 
two or more go in a machine, and 
usually the whole family demands 
to go with you. 

Gas and oil in a Ford, Chevrolet, 
or Plymouth doesn’t cost much over 
a cent and a half a mile, provided 
the machine is not too old and in 
good repair. The overhead or de- 
preciation is not much over three 
cents and you would have that and 
more at home in the North in mud, 
snow and ice. 

How about board and lodging? 
If you go to hotels and fancy restaur- 
ants it will cost you from three to 
seven dollars a day per head and the 
average beekeeper can’t stand that 
price. If you go to tourist homes or 
cabins you will pay from a dollar to 
two dollars for two. If you are driv- 
ing you can get meals from twenty- 
five to fifty cents. Or if you brought 
along cooking utensils you can buy 
food and cook it as cheaply as at 
home. Fresh vegetables are cheaper 
and if in Florida, fish of all kinds 
are free if you catch ’em. It should 
be stated here that not a few bee- 
keepers go to Flordia, camp on some 
lake or bay, and fish for the sport 
of it all winter. 

Trailer or Home on a Truck 

Most beekeepers go south in a plain 
five-passenger automobile. Some buy 
a trailer and camp out in that. Trail- 


er camps are found all over the 
South. Rental space with the facili- 
ties of toilets and shower baths are 
included. 


But a trailer is expensive (seven 
or eight hundred dollars or more) 
and hard to manage on the road, 
especially in back-ups. What is 
worse, temporary parking spaces in 
cities and towns are hard to find. 

A much better scheme (and it 
solves the problem of parking in 
municipalities) is the regular apiary 
truck* with a house built on it of thin 
lumber large enough to furnish a 
bunk or bed for two, with cooking 
utensils and a camp stove under the 
bed. Such an outfit is not expensive. 
Any handy man with tools or a 
carpenter can build it on the truck 
chassis and bolt it down. Such an 
outfit is handy for out-yard work. 
The wife or family, if not too large, 
can go along and picnic with her 
husband during the heavy working 
season with the bees up North or 
South and during vacation, after the 
crop has been secured, go for a trip. 


This is precisely what H. E. Ran- 
call, wife and little son, Moore Haven, 
Florida, did last summer. They came 
North, stopped at Medina, delivered 
a load of wax and then went on to 
the bee conventions of Wisconsin. 
We wrote up Mr. Randall in the April 
Gleanings, pages 232 and 232, last 
year. 


In the pictures here given we are 
showing in Fig. 2 the house mounted 
on an ordinary Ford truck chassis. 
The width is equal to the width over 
all of the mud-guards of an auto- 
mobile. The length may project 
beyond the chassis to give more room 
inside. Fig. 4 shows the front view 
with Mr. Randall and family in the 
foreground. Fig. 5 shows the rear 
of the outfit. Fig. 1 shows the in- 
terior with the bed crosswise in the 
extreme rear. The space under the 
bed and back of the curtain holds the 
cooking outfit with an oil burner to 
heat the room on chilly days. A 
small drum stove with a chimney go- 
ing through the roof may be used in- 
stead. Fig. 3 shows Mrs. Randall 
sitting in a chair next to the bed, Mr. 
Randall standing outside at the left, 


*A truck engaged in the production of 
food (honey) would not be taken out by the 
authorities, especially if used to bring back 

package bees. 
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on the ground. 

Fig. 2 was the picture we took of 
the outfit at their home in Moore 
Haven, Fla. 

Except for Fig. 2, taken in Florida, 
all the rest of the views show the 
outfit in our back orchard at Medina 
where the family stopped for a 
couple of days. 

It is only necessary to say that Mr. 
Randall, formerly of Wisconsin and 
now of Moore Haven, Fla., has 900 
colonies near Lake Okeechobee. He 
makes all hives out of native timber. 
He nuilt the house on wheels here 
shown. When we saw him in Florida 
he was building a boat large enough 
to carry a yard of bees up and down 
the canals to catch the changing flora 
in the Everglades. 

“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 

MAKES JACK A DULL BOY” 

If you don’t care to go South or go 
fishing, it will be cheaper to have 
your package bees sent by express. 
But tf you want to combine business 
with pleasure, a house mounted on 
wheels here shown, enables you to 
get the benefit of both at a minimum 





ana the boy at the lower right also 


of expense. Even a beekeeper needs 
a vacation, and he should take it 
when his northern bees are asleep. 
He will live longer, happier, and 
when the summer work comes on he 
will be rested up. With this way of 
figuring, it may be cheaper to go 
after the bees and live longer. 

It will be increasingly difficult to 
get competent apiary help this season 
and it is important to produce more 
honey this and next year, or as long 
as the World War lasts. 

With an outfit such as here illus- 
trated and described, time going back 
and from home to yards can be saved. 
The whole family can go along, stay 
one, two, or more days at each yard 
without going home every day. In the 
meantime, wife or family can help in 
the cool of the day. 











Beekeeping in 
Hawaii 


By Richard E, Nieman 


Comb Honey Production 
and Other Matters 


The Kiawe (mesquite or algaroba) 
flows generally last for four months 
(from April to September). During 
this time my average colony produc- 
tion is about 80 pounds. Discounting 
those that have swarmed at the out- 
yards, the average would be higher, 
as some of my hives produce as high 
as 150 pounds per season. 

During the past winter and up to 
the present summer, the weather has 
been extremely dry which accounts 
for the small though high-grade crop 
claimed by the commercial producers 
here. However, due to favorable lo- 
cations of my four yards, I am ex- 
periencing a normal harvest. 

Methods of Management 

At present I am using 44” x 44" x 
1%” grooved sections (paraffin the 
tops) and pack them in window car- 
tons for the Honolulu grocery trade. 
Despite the prevalence of the greater 
wax moth, I do not fumigate my 
comb honey as the sections are dis- 
posed of the day after removal and 
find a quick though limited market. 

Brood chambers used are all stand- 
ard ten-frame with the exception 
of five twenty-frame long-idea hives 
which have proven to be of no ad- 
vantage when running for comb hon- 
ey. In fact, not being of standard di- 
mensions in itself is a disadvantage. 

Single-story brood chambers are 
used over which wood-and-wire ex- 
cluders and single comb honey su- 
pers are installed. Full width en- 
trances are used the year around. 
Once a week I remove from each 
hive the completed sections, replac- 
ing them with new ones. Bees ad- 
hering to the sections are dislodged 
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The author with a hat of bees. 





by taking the section in hand and 
giving it a few quick twists using 
wrist motion. I do not use bee es- 
capes or carbolic acid—only smoke. 


For smoker fuel I use ironwood 
(conifer) needles, old burlap, and 
wood excelsior. The last mentioned 
is easily obtained, has a subduing 
smoke, ignites readily, and lasts fair- 
ly well if packed down tightly in the 
smoker chamber. 

It is unnecessary to clean the sec- 
tion holders and separators each 
time sections are replaced as prac- 
tically no propolis is deposited at 
our Kiawe locations during the flow. 
However, the paraffin is scraped off 
each section before packaging. 

I use the above methods for the 
following reasons: 

1. Sections are seldom 
stained due to quick removal. 

2. Due to rapid crystallization of 
pure Kiawe honey, tiering up is im- 
practical. 

3. By the constant removal of the 
completed sections, the bees are al- 
ways able to keep working in the 
new sections which lessens swarming 
somewhat. 

During the flow I inspect brood 
chambers only when necessary so as 
to disturb the bees as little as possi- 
ble. The brood chamber condition 
can usually be determined by en- 
trance and super examination. 

Each newly hived swarm is placed 
on the old stand, and the original 
hive is placed in a new location. By 
so doing, after-swarming is lessened 
and the new hive strengthened. 

General requeening is done near 
the end of the flow. When the flow 
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ceases, all supers are removed, 
cleaned and stored away for the fol- 
lowing season. Unfinished gections 
are melted down and the honey is 
retailed in new 13 oz. glass jars. 

White Kiawe comb honey in car- 
tons brings the producer $1.92 per 
dozen and retails for 22 to 25c each. 
Although comb honey is not graded, 
the demand for dark combs and un- 
wrapped sections is practically nil. 
A well filled comb weighs 14 oz. 
(in carton). 

I began the rearing of leather and 
golden Italian queens to supply a 
small demand for backlotters and 
hobbyists as well as for my own use. 
By selective breeding with comb 
honey production in mind, the bees 
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Part of my home apiary. 
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do exceptionally well when run for 
extracted honey. 

Forage Throughout the Year 

It is not necessary to feed the bees 
or use food chambers as there is bee 
forage. throughout the year. Robbing 
is not serious. Very few cases of AFB 
can now be found. At the start of 
the honey flow, comb honey supers 
are installed with a single “bait” 
section in each. The hives are situ- 
ated under the semi-shade of the 
Kiawe trees on stands (welded angle 
iron and 2” x 4” wooden types) 24” 


One of my comb honey yards 
under the algarobas. Note hives 
on welded angle iron stands. 
The angle irons are painted 
with red lead primer and 
aluminum enamel over. 


high as a safeguard against the giant 
Buffo toad attacks. I do not insulate 
against ants as strong colonies do not 
seem to be bothered with them. 

I have noted with interest that 
several reputed nectar-bearing plants 
of the Mainland U. S. when grown 
here are practically nectarless. Two 
examples of these are Sweet Basil 
and Golden Crownbeard. While the 
former was introduced for home 
gardens, the latter was brought in 
as a nectar plant. Sweet Basil is an 
abundant pollen producer during the 
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Another of my comb honey 
yards under the algarobas on 
2” x4” wood stands. Wood is 
creosoted. Note the 20-frame 
long-idea brood chamber on 
the hive at the left. 
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“winter” off season months in the 
Kiawe belt. I have checked both 
plants over a period of time, at dif- 
ferent elevations, under different 
weather conditions, at all hours of 
the day, and have not found honey- 
bees gathering nectar from these 
blossoms. 

In many cases weeds classed as 
annuals on the Mainland grow as 
perenials here when sufficient rain- 
fall permits. 


I have madg@ several inquiries here 
for Dr. Bodog Beck of New York re 
the prevalence and types of rheu- 
matism found here as well as the ex- 
tents and results of local bee venom 
practice. Much to his delight I re- 
cently sent him a pure Kiawe water 
white section of honey produced and 
packed in a window carton which he 
declared was the most beautiful sec- 
tion he had seen. Sent by parcel post, 
if was received in perfect condition. 


Commercial Beekeeping Not 
Increasing 


Commercial honey production is 
not on the increase here in Hawaii 
despite the favorable climatic condi- 
tions and the mild light-colored nec- 
tar gathered. Two factors are mainly 
responsible for this. The first is the 
high cost of production due partly to 
the distance from wholesale mar- 
kets and the necessary high freight 
charges in sending honey to the 
Mainland, and in shipping all the 
supplies therefrom. Cargo space too 
is limited. Capable help is now al- 
most nonexistent as well as prohibi- 
tive in cost. Secondly, beekeeping 
locations are gradually disappearing. 
This is especially noticeable on the 
Island of Oahu where defense pro- 
jects, building and emergency agri- 
cultural projects have claimed hun- 
dreds of acres of Kiawe forests. The 
remaining areas’ are practically 
overstocked. 


A recent campaign to eradicate 
the Kiawe tree (Hawaii’s only real 
commercial honey source) is under 
way. Kiawe beans or pods supply 
food for rats which are on the in- 
crease. Rats harbor fleas which are 
in turn able to transmit typhus fe- 
ver to human beings. 


Bees as Message Carriers 


War consciousness gave me the 
idea of bees being used as message 
carriers, impractical as it is. After 
numerous experiments I have de- 
vised the following method. I use 
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tiny gelatin capsules smaller than No. 
000 in which I place tiny rolled 
onion skin papers smaller than a 
postage stamp on which a few words 
are written. These capsules (self 
sealing type) are fastened under the 
thorax of the bees with small hair 
loops the ends of which are locked 
in the self-sealing capsules. The at- 
taching process was necessarily done 
while the bees were under the influ- 
ence of small doses of ether. This was 
done about one-half mile away from 
the hive. When the bees revived and 
returned to the hive, the presence of 
a drone trap impeded their ingress 
thus enabling their capture. 

The main obstacles encountered 
in this experiment were the attach- 
ing difficulties and the resentment 
of the bees upon revival when they 
found themselves “trapped” to the 
capsules and their frantic attempts 
to dislodge the same. Percentage of 
successful message delivery was 
small as only 3 out of 16 bees sub- 
jected to this experiment returned 
to their hives. Bees used in this ex- 
periment were pollen and nectar car- 
riers coming in, as well as field bees 
about to depart from the threshold 
of the hive. The homing instinct 
seemed to be more pronounced when 
using bees laden with nectar*, caught 
on entering the hive. The added 
weight seemed to impede their 
flight, however clear, windless dys 
were selected. I hope to further this 
experiment and will try to time their 
flight, etc., as soon as I am able to 
procure an additional supply of the 
minute capsules. 


*By external appearance, I am _ unable 
so far to differentiate between a bee that 
is carrying nectar and one carrying water 





NOVEL USE FOR HONEY 


By Spencer Baird 

I have found a rather novel use for 
honey but it works with me. Where 
I am working I do some electric 
welding and work in a room where 
it is being done all the time. The 
other night I woke up about mid- 
night, my eyes hurt as though there 
was a handful of sand in each one. 
I had been warned that this would 
happen sooner or later, so I put a 
dab of honey in each eye. It smarted 
a bit for a few seconds, but stopped 
hurting within two minutes, and it 
worked the second and third times 
So pass this along. 
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IN MEMORIAM OF DR. BODOG 
F. BECK 
By E. R. Root 
The following, taken from the New 


York Times of January 1, tells its 
own story: 

Dr. Bodog F. Beck of 116 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, a physician and 
author, died here today in a convalescent 
home at the age of 71. 

Dr. Beck, who had served for many years 
on the staff of St. Mark’s Hospital, New 
York, was long an exponent of “bee venom 
therapy” for the treatment of arthritis and 
rheumatism. He advocated more abundant 
use of honey in the diet, and operated bee 
hives at his private clinics. 

He was the author of “‘Honey and Health,” 
published in 1938, in which he discussed in 
detail the medicinal benefits to be derived 
from honey. He also wrote “Bee Venom 
Therapy.” 

Dr. Beck was born in Budapest, where he 
was graduated from the Royal Hungarian 
University. He served in the surgical de- 
partment of St. Stephen’s Hospital, Buda- 
pest, and later visited well-known surgical 
clinics in all parts of Europe. 

Surviving is a sister. Bella S. Castell. 

Dr. Beck was a prodigious worker. 
He would be in his office all day giv- 
ing the bee sting treatment to his 
patients and then work into the late 
hours of the night. He had an ex- 
tensive library on bees, ancient and 
modern. 

Dr. Beck was a remarkable man, 
great in more ways than one. He 
could read and speak some eight or 
nine languages. Those old volumes 
of ancient bee lore, for some of 
which he paid as high as $300.00, he 
would fondle with loving hands and 
then read from therein, whether in 
Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Hungarian, or what not, as he would 
from an English page. 

While in New York during the lat- 
ter part of the year just past, I heard 
of his sickness, and asked his nurse if 
I might call. This was granted but 
only for a couple of minutes as he 
said he would like to see me. 

Grasping my hand he said feebly, 
“Ernest, don’t do what I have been 
doing, working night and day, burn- 
ing the candle at both ends, never 
thinking that Nature would rebel’. 
Here was a very sick man, almost 
blind, with a body almost paralyzed. 
He partially recovered but was 
stricken again following which he 
died on January 1. 

Dr. Beck brought bee venom ther- 
apy from Germany. He had per- 
formed cures that were little short of 
miraculous, but he found and pro- 
claimed to the medical fraternity, 
that the fresh bee stings taken from 
live bees were far more potent than 
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the bee venom sold in this country 
and Europe as a cure for rheumatism 
and arthritis. 

He was willing to teach any 
medical man the technique of the 
new cure and as a result there are 
a number of medical men in various 
parts of the country who are giving 
the treatment. Perhaps the most 
prominent and one who likewise, ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles papers, is 
also performing almost miraculous 
cures, is Dr. R. L. Carey of Los An- 
geles, Calif.. whom we wrote up in 
Gleanings for September, 1940, 

















Dr. Beck and Mrs. E. F. Phillips at a bee- 
keeper’s banquet in Washington in 1938. 


In the line of honey as a food and 
medicine no one has ever said nicer 
and truer things about honey than 
has Dr. Beck in medical journals, in 
the bee papers, and in his book, 
“Honey and Health’’. 

He will go down in apicultural 
history as the apostle of bee sting 
therapy and of the virtues of honey 
for the sick and the well. 

It is to be regretted that so useful 
a life should have to be cut off before 
his work was finished. 

We have been informed that he 
had another book in manuscript al- 
most completed. We are not inform- 
ed as yet as to its nature. It is pos- 
sible and even probable that it was 
this manuscript, prepared when his 
poor body was screaming for a rest, 
that helped to bring on his untimely 
end. Indeed, in that last interview 
he as much as said so for he said, 
“Ernest, you told me a month ago 
that you were about to begin on the 
1945 edition of your book, The A BC 
& X Y Z of Bee Culture. Be careful, 
my boy, and don’t work too many 
hours a day”’. 

H. Stern Montagney, Gardiner, N. 
Y,, superintendent of Wickersham 

(Continued on page 120) 
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From the Field of Experience 





TROUBLES OF A BEGINNER 


May I just tell what has befell Bee- 
ginner me—doggone it. Calm peace 
o’ mind was left behind when BEES 
got in my bonnet! I bit clean 
through too big a chew—almost 
spelled my ruin; more bees I bought 
than what I'd ought, not knowin 
what was brewin. I'd read up some 
—thought skill would come like fall- 
in’ off a log; but time I knew a thing 
or two I'd landed in a bog. First 
bunch was fouled with what they 
called the AFB infection. I doused 
my pride, set 8 one side and burnt 
the ailin’ section. 

Bought 20 more from friend of yore 
—we guessed they must be right; we 
couldn’t see just how they be—were 
all nailed up too tight. I cleared the 
ground and set ’em round beside a 
little lake. June rains ragin’ come 
rampagin’—another big mistake! The 
night was black, that bank was slick, 
wet rain a fallin’ plenty; and my pore 
back it got a crick—but saved most 
of the twenty. Ten days of cold, per- 
sistent rain! It’s just too bad, that 
is it! So when the sun came out 
again I went off on a visit. On my 
return, at once did learn of hives no 
longer hefty; instead of gobs of vir- 
gin mobs—they’d mostly moved and 
left me! 

Now, it’s not this hard to start a 
yard, as Ames soon demonstrated— 
with foundation combs and bran 
new homes and Southern bees un- 
crated. With no delay these buzzed 
away to bird’s-eye-view this sector, 
and then began a well laid plan for 
bringin’ in the nectar. Their supers 
grew from one to two; piled up by 
leaps and bounds! Each colony laid 
up for me a good 200 pounds. .... 
And this is my experience—the 5-lb. 
jar at sixty cents, containing comb 
and liquid bright, is what consumers 
think just right. 

One day I discomposed a stand 
much crosser than suspected; they 
settled on my ankles and these were 
not well protected! That afternoon 
we went to swim—the breezes did 
invite us—an old gent muttered, 
pretty grim, “Too bad ye got arth- 
ritis.” ‘Indeed, I’ve not! I’m very 
sure that what I’ve got is called the 
cure!”’ 

As night and day I worked away 


at my new avocation, I quickly found 
a need profound for higher educa- 
tion. With keen intent away I went 
to satisfy this need; but at each turn 
chief thing I’d learn—‘authorities 
disagreed!”” Appeared to me each 
brother he had half a dozen theories; 
I couldn’t get plum definite answers 
to my queries. For one thought this, 
another that; the first ‘“‘might be mis- 
taken’”’—the second wouldn’t bet his 
hat, or risk his reputation! Some- 
times a method “could be worse’’— 
at others it worked in reverse! All 
this was at first amusing; but it came 
to be confusing. Seemed indeed a 
bit unseemly that experts differed so 
extremely. 

The upshot is I’m still at sea. The 
thing that mostly bothers me is this: 
to what assured degree is keeping of 
the busy bee a SCIENCE, simple and 
exact, well grounded in established 


FACT? And does it grow from 
year to year—each beekeeper a 
pioneer? 


Or, is its technique incidental? Its 
status quo experimental? Trial and 
error take their turn—every one 
must live and learn! Any method 
that gets honey is the method for 
your money! 

You can tell me, if you'll do it, 
how much science there is to it. 
There are some things, I don’t doubt 
it, that are REALLY KNOWN about 
it! Should a neophyte like me be so 
often up a tree? Can he sound 
progress achieve knowing not what 
to believe? Please deduce from all 
the schools SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
APIS RULES — FACTS professors 
KNOW by heart and I should savvy 
from the start; all-important facts to 
me if I'd, successful, keep a bee! 
Am not writing this for show; but 
positively want to KNOW! 

To date a puzzled 
Beeginner. 
eee 

TOP VENTILATION—WINTER 

AND SUMMER 


By E. S. Miller 


For outdoor wintering I believe 
that the top ventilation has come to 
stay. By top ventilation I don’t mean 
a top entrance to the exclusion of a 
bottom entrance. That scheme doesn’t 
look good. A small top opening al- 
lows moisture to escape and seems 
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preferable to using any sort of pack- 
ing to absorb and hold dampness. 
Furthermore, it provides an exit for 
the bees in case the entrance becomes 
closed. 

After many years of cellar winter- 
ing with few losses I am again try- 
ing some outside wintering, this time 
about 70 colonies. All are exceed- 
ingly strong and with young queens 
of superior stock. The hives are 
two-story with 50 lbs. of honey in 
the top story in addition to that 
below. The yard is protected by 
woods with thick underbrush north, 
east and west and open to the sun 
on the south. Excluders are remov- 
ed at the close of the fall flow and 
hives are wrapped—no packing. 

I don’t like to mutilate good hives 
by boring holes which later may be- 
come a nuisance. Therefore, ventila- 
tion is effected by leaving open the 
hole in the inner cover and cutting 
a %xl-inch notch in its rim. Over 
this cover is placed a second inner 
cover and the metal cover. As the 
metal cover is somewhat longer in- 
side than the inner, a crate staple is 
driven part way into the front edge 
of the latter to prevent the outer 
cover from slipping back and clos- 
ing the opening. The hive entrance 
is reduced to *s by 3 inches to ex- 
clude mice. With the above provi- 
sions I believe that all colonies 
should come through the winter 
strong and with sufficient stores to 
last until June clover. 

About the last week in April, 
wrappings are to be removed and 
queens confined to the lower story 
by means of excluders. Queenless 
colonies will be united with queen- 
right colonies and supers added if 
needed. A month later all will be 
demareed before swarming starts, 
using only drawn combs. This with 
a second demareeing three weeks 
after the first eliminates practically 
all swarming. The second story hive 
body is kept as a food chamber the 
year around, so also the top ventila- 
tion which, being in the cover, is al- 
ways at the top where most needed 
in hot weather. Foundation is drawn 
out in the food chamber during a 
honey flow, rather than in the brood 
chamber, thus insuring perfect combs. 
A plentiful supply of supers is pro- 
vided and added as needed. 

With strong over-wintered colonies 
manipulated as outlined above, and 
a fairly good flow from alsike and 
white clover, followed by sweet 
clover, there should be a surplus of 
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at least 200 lbs. per colony by ex- 
tracting time, about August 1. As- 
suming favorable weather conditions 
in areas not too high and dry, there 
should be 50 lbs. or more of fall 
honey in addition to plentiful winter 
supplies. 

Where sweet clover affords the 
main crop and with little prospect 
for an early honey flow, colonies may 
be divided and supplied with pur- 
chased queens about May 1 if in- 
crease is desired. Colonies may be 
divided and again re-united at the 
beginning of a white clover flow, a 
scheme which would seem preferable 
to the two-queen plan now being ad- 
vocated. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 

eee 
SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 

It is seldom that one sees so ex- 
cellent an example of photographic 
art as the cover picture of the Jan- 
uary Gleanings. It is an apt one as 
well, for it is fitting that the year’s 
first issue begins with the hive’s 
First Lady. I looked at it long be- 
fore turning the cover page. 

Mr. Rahmlow does ask a pertinent 
question (page 9) when he queries 
just how a person would proceed to 
stop mid-winter brood-rearing. But 
to my mind the real question is 
whether it is profitable to encourage 
an extra amount. We must always 
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be careful not to go to extremes in 
any direction. In any case, it would 
seem pretty hard for commercial 
beekeepers, many of whom “go south 
with the birds”’ in the fall and often 
do not return until late April, to feed 
pollen to each individual colony in 
winter. And I would like to see 
actual figures as to the comparative 
production of colonies furnished 
extra pollen (and substitutes) and 
those without; in other words, honey 
results, not merely bee results. 

Advertise good honey, packed well 
and attractively in standard sized 
containers marked with a definite 
grade—tthese points seem to be the 
gist of Mr. Shield’s comments (page 
12), and important points they are. 

The past summer a beekeeper of 
wide experience, who incidentally is 
also a queen-breeder, told me that 
he had often suspected substantially 
the same thing that is the subject of 
Mr. Hamilton’s article on partheno- 
genesis (page 15). If drones do in- 
herit from both sides of the ‘family 
tree’, it is evident that the generally 
accepted theory needs revision. This 
article should interest queen breed- 
ers especially. 

“‘More energy and less injury than 
any other food.’ Mrs. Nielsen has 
given a phrase that could well be in- 
cluded in all honey advertising. It 
tells a lot in a few words (page 17). 

It brings a pleasant feeling to read 
of experiences like Prof. Gouldin’s. 
It is easy to feel with him the enjoy- 
ment he had with his hobby; to say 
nothing about the dollars and cents 
value of the good crop from his four 
colonies. 

According to the A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture the giant bee of India is not 
especially dangerous to handle or 
severe in stinging ability, but here 
is a report direct from their home- 
land which shows the opposite. Both 
views are possibly true, according to 
circumstances and the _ individual 
handling them. If it were not for 
their temperament and refusal to 
stay put, what a bee Apis Dorsata 
would be in commercial honey pro- 
duction! 

Mr. Snyder is correct in advising 
against extensive advertising of hon- 
ey as a base for skunk odor (page 
22). Here is a case where it is wise 
to let the use seek the product. 

Don Nail’s short item on page 24 
ties in well with the editorial urging 
more enthusiastic and _ intelligent 
beginners (page 35). Keep up your 
work with the bees, Don, we need 
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you and many like you. 

The several items mentioning the 
use of top entrances in wintering 
(pages 23 and 25) show another step 
in the gradual evolving of a com- 
plete new wintering ‘‘theology”. In 
my own locality, very few leave any 
lower opening but use either a 
middle or extreme top entrance. 
They are almost automatic doors, 
real cold spells close them with frost, 
which melts as the temperature 
rises. 

The several articles reporting on 
beekeepers’ meetings (pages 28, 30) 
are of real interest in that they give 
us a look at many of the leaders in 
our industry, as well as aiding the 
spread of the results of valuable ex- 
periments and research work. Just 
a word as to creosoting (page 30), I 
have always used it on both upper 
and lower surfaces of bottom boards 
and could never see any ill effects 
on the bees. The upper side, espe- 
cially the front where water drips 
on it, needs protection also. 

Mr. Norgren delivers a_ telling 
point on keeping “high’’ prices in 
their proper perspective—a _ really 
high price would almost floor us 
(page 42). But watch out, Mr. Nor- 
gren, when you speak of “whacky 
ideas’, those are fighting words to 
some people. Personally, I am in- 
clined to agree with you. 

When packing bees in tar-paper 
and straw (page 52) the work can 
be greatly simplified by using hot 
asphalt instead of twine (Mr. Deyell 
described this method several years 
ago). The cost mentioned (50c per 
colony) seems high. My own material 
bill came to about 10c per hive, and 
labor about the same (figuring my 
time at prevailing wages. 

As to the American Honey Insti- 
tute, it is only necessary to read the 
news notes on page 49 to see the 
tremendous value our contributions 
can have. More than any other 
agency, it can do the work of national 
advertising for us. 

Middle River, Minnesota. 

eee 

BEES ASSIST LIEUTENANT 

The men of Company D, 140th In- 
fantry at Camp Robinson gave a 
demonstration recently of just how 
fast a command may be carried out. 
Lieut. Howard Rion, giving the hand 
signal to take cover for an airplane 
attack, inadvertantly struck a low 
hung swarm of bees. The men took 
cover.—L. H. Kohr, Seattle, Wash- 
nigton. 
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JUST A DAY’S WORK 


By John G. Jessup 

A day recently devoted to the or- 
ganization of a local or county bee- 
keepers’ association we consider was 
well worth while. A casual inquiry 
of local beekeepers showed universal 
interest in having an_ association. 
Apparently all that was needed was 
someone to call the group together. 

The County Agricultural Agent 
naturally sponsors all organizations 
connected with agriculture and prov- 
ed to be most cooperative in planning 
and leading our organization meet- 
ing. The secretary of the State Bee- 
keepers’ Association also attended 
our first meeting and gave us a great 
deal of information regarding the 
procedure of organization and the 
possible accomplishments of our local 
group. 

Following the formal talks a lively 
discussion developed with everyone 
taking part. Disease seemed to be 
the one outstanding problem as 
every one who had been in the busi- 
ness long had felt its throttling ef- 
fect on their efforts to make beekeep- 
ing profitable. One individual pres- 
ent had equipment for 200 colonies 
but had lost his remaining ten colo- 
nies last fall with disease. Market- 
ing was another subject that came in 
for much discussion. A need for 
some way to stabilize price was 
brought out by the fact that within 
a block of each other local stores 
were selling 5 lbs. of honey for 37c 
at one and 55c at another. However, 
the lowest priced honey was brought 
in from outside the county which 
makes a difficult problem. How to 
increase honey consumption is an- 
other subject of vital interest. 

A number in the group are just 
getting started in the business. They 
will be interested in hearing about 
methods of production that other 
members are finding successful in 
swarm control and the production of 
good crops. Then too the social op- 
portunity of meeting others with the 
same interests is worth a great deal. 

So we have a fine group organized 
to promote the following: 

1—Disease control. 

2—Price stabilization. 
3—Increased honey consumption. 
4—_Education. 

5—Social gatherings. 

There are few local associations in 
our state. The industry might be 
benefited greatly if there were more. 
In fact, local organizations and co- 
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operation through a state and na- 
tional association might be able to do 
for beekeeping what it has done for 
many other divisions of agriculture. 
If there is no local beekeepers’ or- 
ganization in your locality, why don’t 
you accept the responsibility of pro- 
viding the leadership necessary to 
organize? 
eee 
SKYSCRAPER HIVES IN FRANCE 


By Charles Goujon 
The photo taken at the end of July, 
1941, in one of my out yards will 
show you what benefit I derive from 
the adoption of American methods in 





We, too, know how to pile ’em up! 


France. The three hives totaled 200 
kilos while the record hive this year 
yielded 85 kilos (about 180 pounds). 
The Standard hive was totally ignor- 
ed in our district where the Dadant 
12 frames is about the only one used. 
The Standard hive, however, is much 
better adapted to our location where 
we experience too short a_ spring 
period to obtain a full development 
of the colonies in time for the main 
honey flow, which takes place the 
end of May or early June. 

Saint Maur par Lons-le-Saunier, 
Jura, France. 


eee 
BEES DO SOME GOOD 
Neighbor (looking over garden 


fence): “Have your bees done well 
this year, Brown?” 

Brown: “Well, they haven’t given 
much honey, but they’ve stung my 
mother-in-law twice.’’—Boston Globe, 
Sept. 12, 1941. 
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OLD COMBS, OR SLUM-GUM 
CONTAINING HONEY 

In shipping beeswax refuse for 
rendering it is not only wasteful but 
positively dangerous to ship combs 
that contain honey, on account of the 
danger of spreading AFB. Refuse 
from a sun extractor or old combs 
containing honey should first be boil- 
ed thoroughly, as much wax as pos- 
sible skimmed off, and shipped as 
beeswax. The slum-gum, as it is 
called, should then be thoroughly 
dried before it is shipped for final 
rendering. In this way freight charges 
are kept to the minimum. Remem- 
ber that honey weighs 50% more 
than water, and wax only about % 
as much as water. It is astonishing 
how a little honey will add to the 
weight and so to the freight charges. 


Shipment of old combs and refuse for rendering. 
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The most serious disadvantage 
connected with shipping old combs 
containing honey is the tendency of 
such shipments to drip at every junc- 
tion point. Such honey, if diseased, 
will spread the trouble and become 
a menace to the bees all along the 
route. When first packed, combs 
containing honey may not seem to 
drip, but the honey finally percolates 
through the mass, attracting bees 
during warm months wherever the 
shipment stands. 

The illustration below shows a recent 
shipment of several hundred pounds 
of refuse. About 2/3 of the weight 
was worthless honey, darkened by 
partial heating. Sometimes, under 
those conditions, the wax obtained is 
hardly enough to pay for the labor 
of rendering plus the high freight 
charges on the useless honey. 


There was so much honey in the mass 


that it leaked out on station platforms at every junction point, a menace to the bees in 


many localities. 


The freight on the useless honey was also enormous. 
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POOR BEEKEEPING AND HOW IT 
SPREADS AFB 


By Everett M. Warren 


At several beekeepers’ meetings I 
have made a statement to the effect 
that a lot of people are keeping bees 
who have no business keeping them. 

One day I met a certain beekeeper, 
and almost the first thing he said to 
me was, “I don’t believe in bee in- 
spection. All this state inspection 
stuff is the bunk.” 

Right then and there an interesting 
conversation started. It developed 
that the statement I had made at bee- 
keepers’ meetings, and his very blunt 
statement, were each based on almost 
exactly the same line of thought. For 
several years each of us had been 
making some observations, and our 
conclusions were remarkably similar 
in spite of being expressed in such 
widely differing terms. 

Mr. Q., my new friend, said that he 
never made any money out of bees 
until he started to burn every colony 
in which he discovered American 
foulbrood. If a colony showed just 
one cell it was burned up, leaving no 
chance for the disease to spread from 
that colony. In earlier years he tried 
various methods of treating disease, 
and there were always recurrences 
and spreading and lost colonies. The 
extra time and attention this requir- 
ed meant neglect of healthy colonies, 
and smaller crops of honey. He said 
that if every beekeeper would learn 
from his neighbor and his bee inspec- 
tor just what American foulbrood 
looks like, and then burn it up, we 
wouldn’t need so much inspection. 

What my friend really meant when 
he made that first statement was that 
the need for so much state inspection 
should be all bunk. 

Now, let’s go just a little farther. 
We should encourage more people to 
keep a few colonies of bees, and the 
beekeeping industry must have them 
if commercial honey production is to 
continue, and if fruit and seed pro- 
duction is to be maintained. Some 
of these smaller beekeepers are going 
to discover that they like the bee 
business well enough to go into it on 
a much larger scale. 

BUT—whether a person has one. 
five, twenty-five, or more hives of 
bees, he should be enough interested 
in those bees to acquaint himself 
with their habits so he can manage 
them properly and get the largest 
possible crop of honey. 

Every hive of bees represents an 
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investment of money, and a possible 
cash income of from two dollars to 
ten dollars or more. ALSO, every 
neglected bee hive and every hive 
of bees owned by a beekeeper who 
is too lazy mentally to learn to dis- 
tinguish American foulbrood, and 
watch carefully for any signs of the 
disease, is a possible cause of serious 
loss to the owner and to every bee- 
keeper in the vicinity. 

Yes, this is a free country; but we 
have no right—through our own 
ignorance or neglect—to interfere 
with another’s right to carry on a 
legitimate business, nor to cause him 
unnecessary loss. The fact that so 
many of us are indifferent, is largely 
the reason we must have bee inspec- 
tors. 

The inspectors’ jobs should be of 
a much different nature, however. 
What would all the inspectors do if 
they should wake up some fine morn- 
ing and have a lot of phone calls 
from beekeepers, asking them to 
come over and show us how to dis- 
tinguish foulbrood and tell us what 
to do to get the best results from our 
bees? Those inspectors would need 
the smelling salts, and need ’em 
quick. Well, human nature being 
what it is, the inspectors may never 
wake up to such a morning. 

When beekeepers get genuinely 
concerned about their business and 
actually do something about it, in- 
stead of joining in with the chorus 
of aimless wailing, the beekeeping 
industry will soon be telling a dif- 
ferent story. With the demand for 
increased production of food stuffs 
there is almost sure to be an increas- 
ed demand for honey, and it is the 
beekeeper’s obligation to have every 
hive occupied by a colony of bees 
which can be built up into a big pro- 
ducer by the time the next honey 
flow starts. 

The condition of the bee industry 
is largely up to each individual bee- 
keeper. If we don’t make enough 
money, why not go back to the begin- 
ning and try to find the reason? If 
every colony does not produce a 
satisfactory surplus, study your bees, 
and especially your management, 
until you have made a decided in- 
crease in yield per colony. In almost 
every case it can be done. 

Now, if you don’t get enough for 
your honey, whose fault is it? The 
man who sells to the consumer is the 
one who generally makes the largest 
profit per pound of honey. Bee jour- 
nals tell how to properly handle 
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honey to keep it a quality product, 
and to put it up attractively. The 
American Honey Institute provides 
lots of publicity and selling helps. 

So you can’t sell honey, eh? Well, 
then, start eating it. You have heard 
the old saying that the farmer’s first 
market is his table and his stable. 
If you can’t eat a five-gallon can or 
more of honey in your own home, 
how do you expect any one else to 
use very much? Of course, you will 
probably sell it to the other fellow 
by the quart or ten-pound pail until 
he really gets the honey habit. When 
you use plenty of honey yourself, it’s 
easier to tell someone else how to use 
it, and before long you will be selling 
it to them. A while back I called 
on another beekeeper who sells a 
number of tons of honey each year, 
his entire crop, direct to consumers 
between two towns fourteen miles 
apart, in a county where several com- 
mercial beekeepers are located. 

Does a beekeeper deserve success 
if he will not put forth his best ef- 
forts, mentally and physically? Pro- 
ducing more honey will not ruin the 
market nor force prices down if we 
use honey, and talk honey to our 
neighbors. Don’t get sore if someone 
near you starts keeping bees. Work 
with him and help him get started 
right. Beekeepers working together 
in producing and selling larger crops 
of honey will do each other and the 
industry a world of good. 

Medina, Ohio. 


eee 
LET’S COOPERATE 


By A. V. Dowling 

War has been declared and the bee- 
keepers of the U. S. A. are expected 
to do their part. All types of busi- 
ness are affected, including the bee 
industry. We are expected to make 
sacrifices, also expected to produce as 
much honey and beeswax as we can, 
especially since the importation of 
sugar and beeswax has been curtail- 
ed. To do this the honey producers 
and package shippers must cooperate 
and make every move count. 

Competent labor for package and 
honey production is scarce. Restric- 
tions and priorities have affected all 
material used in package and honey 
production. This includes tires and 
tubes and the beekeeper must make 
every trip to his out yard count. 

As tin cans, nails and screen wire 
are restricted, and suitable lumber 
costly and hard to get, I want to sug- 
gest that all buyers of package bees 
save their shipping cages this year, 
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as these may have to be used again 
next year. In fact enough package 
material may not be available this 
year. Metal barrels, sixty-pound tin 
cans, other containers and paper ship- 
ping cases are scarce now, so save 
everything you can. 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Honey an Essential Food and Bee- 

keepers Must Have Cans 

The following copy of letter, also 
reply to it will be self-explanatory: 

December 30, 1941. 
Hon. P. A. McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Senator McCarran: 

Under date of December 27 the Sioux 
Honey Association of Sioux City, Iowa, 
wrote me a letter in which they applied to 
me for assistance in having honey declared 
an essential foodstuff. According to the in- 
formation cited in this letter beekeepers 
will no longer be able to buy tires, nor 
will they be able to purchase tin cans for 
the packing of honey. 

As you are aware, beekeeping is one of 
the principal minor agricultural industries 
of the State of Nevada and there are ap- 
proximately two hundred families in this 
State who obtain all or part of their in- 
comes for the support of their families 
from the production of honey. 

Nearly all of this honey is packed in 60- 
pound cans, two cans to the case. If the 
beekeepers are to be deprived of the use of 
‘in cans ivr packing their honey,the Federal 
Government should make some provision 
for supplying substitute containers. 

Of course it is still a long way from the 
actual honey producing season, but we be- 
lieve that steps should be taken at once to 
see that honey is placed upon the essential 
food list 

Any assistance that you can give us in 
having the O. P. M. recognize this situation 
will be gratefully received by me and I 
am sure the beekeepers of Nevada, as well 
as those of the entire United States. 

Very truly yours, 

George G. Schweis, Director, 
Division of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, 

Reno, Nevada. 

The reply: 

January 6, 1942 
Mr. George G. Schweis, Director, 
Division of Plant Industry, 
Reno, Nevada. 
Dear Friend: 

I have your letter of December 30 with 
reference to containers for honey during 
the emergency, and I have today taken this 
matter up with officials of the Office for 
Emergency Management. I hope to have 
honey placed on the list of essential food 
= and will do everything I can to that 
end. 

In the event I am not successful in the 
above particular, I will most certainly take 
necessary steps to see that adequate con- 
tainers are provided for beekeepers. I will 
keep you advised of any developments and 
would appreciate any suggestions that may 
occur to you. 

Thank you for your 
this to my attention 

Kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


interest in calling 
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Editorials 





Our cover page is a most unusual 
picture of eggs in the cells taken 
some years ago by Edward M. Bige- 
low, Arcadia, Conn. 

e®*ee 


Honey is Still Selling at Low Prices 
by beekeepers too penurious to take 
a bee journal or to attend bee con- 
ventions. All this has been going on 
in spite of a shortage of sugar and 
the increasing price of honey. Good 
beekeepers should chase up these fel- 
lows and either buy their honey or 
put them wise to the present situa- 
tion. 

e®ee 

Soft Drink Manufacturers are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting cane or beet 
sugar to supply their needs. They 
are considering corn sugar or honey 
or both. Honey makes a somewhat 
cloudy drink; but this causes no 
trouble in the amber or dark colored 
beverages. Again, honey, on account 
of its flavor, obscures the taste of an 
orange fruit juice or other fruit 
juices. 

Whether honey will be used larg 
ly in soft drinks only the future ca 
decide. But if it is used an enormot 
outlet for honey will be created. 

® 8s 6 
Middle and Top We receive report 
Entrances Pre- occasionally of colo 
vent Suffocation nies in the North 
suffocating in win- 
ter, especially dur- 
ing a sleet storm. A small opening 
above the bottom hive entrance 
serves as a safety valve and prevents 
suffocation of bees when the bottom 
entrance becomes clogged with ice. 
or dead bees. Such an opening or 
entrance serves a worthy purpose and 
avoids much worry during winter, 
when apiaries are some distance 
away. 
eee 

Package Bees will be much in de- 
mand this coming spring from pres- 
ent indications. The mild, warm 
weather up until Christmas, followed 
by zero weather beginning with the 
new year with the possibility of con- 
tinued cold for the rest of the win- 
ter, may mean a heavy loss of bees. 
The general shortage of stores due to 
a lack of fall flows in some regions of 
the North, and the failure of bee- 
keepers to feed, will mean weak 
colonies that will not be able to 
stand a cold winter. 


Package bee men with the call for 
greatly increased production of hon- 
ey should be ready to meet the emer- 
gency. Feed if necessary and give 
combs of pollen if available. If 
spring pollen is scarce in some pack- 
age producing areas in the South, 
move to where early pollen is avail- 
able. 

ees 


Sugar Rationing probably will be 
in effect by the time this issue reaches 
our readers. In the meantime we are 
reliably informed that, on account of 
shortage of sugar, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is recommending that the 
housewives buy honey and _ other 
things. If true, it will put bee culture 
in the class of defense industries. The 
Secretary, as noted elsewhere, has 
approved the four million pound pur- 
chase of honey. 


No Price Ceiling on Honey 


It is not likely, we are told, thata 
ceiling will be put on the price of 
honey in the near future. But if the 
price begins to soar as it did during 
the first World War a price level will 
be put on it. 

New and unexpected events are 
transpiring so rapidly that no one 
can predict accurately what will hap- 
pen to the honey market. Wishful 
thinking may lead to disappointment. 

eee 


Make Friends Beekeepers should 
with the Farm __ do this, in order to 
Bureau Agents keep informed on 
latest developments 
in agriculture, and 
crop rotation. Incidentally, beekeep- 
ers have an opportunity, when con- 
tacting farm bureau men, to put in 
a good word for bees—their value as 
pollinating agents for fruits, vege- 
tables and clovers. 
eee 
Winter Windbreaks of either privet 
or althea hedges, even if only three 
or four feet through, will break up 
a heavy wind that would otherwise 
blow like a gale between the hives. 
We have an English privet hedge, 
eight feet tall and about four feet 
through, on the west side of one of 
our yards. On the windward side 
there may be a strong wind but by 
the time it filters through, the air is 
almost still. 
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Making Every During the coming 
Move Count season, with its pos- 

sible shortage of 
labor and restrictions on the use of 
trucks it is going to be increasingly 
necessary to do very careful plan- 
ning in apiary management. The old 
slogan, “Plan your work then work 
your plan,” is more essential than 
ever before. 

Here in the North plans for operat- 
ing out-apiaries can be made prior to 
the active season. All duplication 
of effort must be eliminated. Un- 
necessary operation of trucks should 
be avoided. It will doubtless be nec- 
essary to simplify the various opera- 
tions in apiary management and cut 
out hive manipulations that can be 
omitted. 

Provided all colonies are populous 
in the spring and adequate comb 
space (supers) is supplied a little 
in advance of the time it is 
actually needed (setting the empty 
supers on top, instead of under the 
supers already on), it is surprising 
how labor can be reduced. This re- 
duction of labor, which is the big 
item in industry today, naturally in- 
creases the margin of profit. 

It seems possible that conditions 
which now confront beekeepers may 
result in simplified apiary manage- 
ment, and, we hope, larger profits. 

eee 


Shortage of 
Winter Stores 


We fear from reports 
continuing to come 
from the field and 
from the U. S. Marketing Service a 
shortage of winter stores will be 
more general this winter than last. 
If so, the loss with zero weather com- 
ing on for most of the North, will 
mean a heavy mortality of bees this 
winter. It is too late to feed warm 
sugar syrup now as it will excite the 
bees, causing them to fly out and drop 
in the snow. 

Where there is a shortage, combs 
of sealed honey or hard candy should 
be laid on top of the frames and 
under the packing. 

The warm weather up to New 
Year’s has caused a heavy consump- 
tion of stores. It is well for beekeep- 
ers to check up and if necessary feed 
honey or hard candy. On how to 
make this candy see the following: 

RECIPE FOR MAKING HARD 
BEE CANDY 


Into an ordinary kettle, pour 10 Ibs. of 
granulated sugar, and add 3 Ibs. of hot 
water. Mix thoroughly. Dissolve 1/3 of a 
teaspoon of tartaric acid in a little hot 
water and add to mixture. Put to boil on 
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moderate fire, stirring until sugar is dis- 
solved. Stop stirring as soon as mixture 
begins to boil. Skim off skum which will 
rise from time to time and wipe the sides 
of the kettle along the edge of the mixture 
with a wet cloth every five minutes or so, 
and occasionally let the cloth down into 
the mixture a little way to prevent a crust 
forming. If a crust should form, scrape 
sides of kettle along edge of the mixture 
with a spoon. Boil to 276 degrees F., using 
a candy thermometer. After taking from 
fire let stand until bubbles cease, then pour 
into paper pie plates which should not be 
moved until candy has hardened. If impos- 
sible to obtain a candy thermometer, fre- 
quent tests should be made while candy is 
cooking, as follows: Dip up a spoonful of 
the boiling mixture and slowly pour it 
back. When it leaves a fine string it is 
cooked nearly enough. Now, then, from 
time to time, with a spoon, let a stream 
fall into a cup of cold water. When boil- 
ing has proceeded far enough, the string 
under water will be brittle and crack. It 
takes a little over an hour to make a batch 
of hard candy properly. After each boil- 
ing, wash the kettle thoroughly for next 
batch, using sweetened water. When feed- 
ing hard candy, a plate of candy can be 
placed on the top of the brood frames up- 
side down, being sure to place some small 
sticks beneath the inverted plate of candy 
to provide a bee space between it and the 
top of the frames. It may also be neces- 
sary to make an inch rim the dimensions 
of your hive to place under the hive cover 
to make space for candy. 


Uncle Sam to Mr.H. J. Clay of the 
Purchase Four Agricultural Mar - 
Million Pounds keting Service, has 
of Amber Honey been working to 
get honey as a food 
recognized by Uncle Sam. Whether 
as a result of his activities. or to the 
friendly attitude of the Surplus Mar- 
keing Service or both, we learn that 
the Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
cently approved of the purchase of 
not to exceed four million pounds of 
honey for the School Lunch Program 
at a price of 6c for light amber and 
6'2c for honey lighter than light am- 
ber, in 60-lb. lots delivered at certain 
concentration points, viz., Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Michigan, the honey to be graded as 
U.S. No. 1. This not only sets a bot- 
tom price for light amber honey but 
it will show that Uncle Sam approves 
of honey as a food. This is im- 
portant just now as we want honey 
to be in a class of necessary defense 
foods—and at the same time make 
beekeeping a defense industry. 

A purchase for lend-lease, how- 
ever, with no space on area limita- 
tions for buying, would be still more 
valuable for beekeepers but before 
this can be accomplished the British 
Government would have to ask for 
American honey on the lend-lease 
basis. That means that the British 
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Purchasing Mission will have to 
apply to eur Department of Agricul- 
ture for American honey to go across 
the seas. 

It is rumored that our Canadian 
beekeepers are considering asking 
their authorities to let down the bars 
so that American honey can go across 
the border without objection. But, 
remember this, the initiative must 
come from Canada. With the good 
feeling existing between the two 
countries it is to be hoped that some- 
thing may come of this. 

With these possibilities and with 
the prospective purchase of four mil- 
lion pounds of light amber honey, in 
view of the scarcity of honey al- 
ready in this country, it would seem 
to be the height of folly for beekeep- 
ers to sell at distress prices. 

It is apparent that beekeepers 
should follow Mr. Hambleton’s ad- 
vice in the last issue, page 36, to 
strive for a large increase in the pro- 
duction of honey this coming season. 

Sugar, fast going into smokeless 
powder, from the best information 
that we have obtained, may be ra- 
tioned in the near future. Honey is 
the only sugar sweet enough to take 
its place. What will happen and 
what the price will be, your guess 
is as good as ours. 

eee 

Arsenical Poisons We have shown in 
and How They our columns _ re- 
Cut Our Annual _ peatedly how dur- 
Yields of Honey’ ing the past year 

arsenical poisons 

in dust form from 
airplane or from the ground have 
come to be a serious menace to the 
beekeeping industry; of how thou- 
sands of colonies throughout the 
country have been destroyed. The 
losses have occurred in fruit orchards 
mainly, but be that as it may, the 
honey crop has been seriously cut 
down. 

Experience in numerous cases has 
shown repeatedly that diplomacy, or 
more exactly a friendly round-table 
talk between the farmer and the fruit 
grower on the one hand and the bee- 
keeper on the other, will do vastly 
more good in saving bee life than 
resort to the courts for damages. 

It is only in the last few years, or 
until after dusting instead of spray- 
ing the arsenates with a water mix- 
ture, that we have heard of extensive 
losses of bees. This is how it occurs: 
The dust falls on cover crops like 
clover and sweet clover. Again, 
bees gather dew with the arsenic, 
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whereas if only spray is used it is 
confined to the fruit trees only and 
not to the adjoining country. Usual- 
ly the farmer and the fruit grower 
by helpful cooperation can avoid all 
losses of bees, especially if a repel- 
lant is mixed with a water spray. 
Repellant in the form of dust is not 
so effective. 

The crux of the whole matter this 
year is that we must vastly increase 
our honey crop beyond former years 
as pointed out in another column, 
page 98. 
ees 

It is to be hoped 
that honey produc- 
ers will be allowed 

to buy tin cans, especially the stand- 
ardized 60-lb. size. With care these 
may be cleaned, sterilized, and used 
more than once. 

No accurate figures on the number 
of cans needed are available. De- 
ducting comb honey from the aver- 
age volume of honey produced per 
year in U. S. and deducting also the 
honey packed direct in glass or other 
small containers, 120,000,000 pounds 
of honey might be placed in 60-lb. 
tin cans for shipment to packers, 
bakers, ete. If 120,000,000 pounds 
of honey are so packed, 2,000,000 
cans would be needed. Assuming 
that these could be used over again 
at least once, producers should be 
able to get along with 1,000,000 new 
cans a year, perhaps 200 carloads. 
Where is there a better place to use 
a relatively small amount of. tin, 
with honey today almost a necessity 
in bread. See p. 563, Sept. issue. 

Enamelled steel drums have been 
used in Canada but the added cost 
to the honey has made them almost 
impractical in this country. Some 
metal finishes impart a foreign odor 
or taste to the honey. Honey takes 
on such flavors just as milk does. 

Barrels and kegs have been used 
but they are objectionable in many 
ways. The hygroscopic properties of 
honey are such that the moisture is 
drawn out of the staves, causing 
shrinkage and necessitating frequent 
and careful driving down of the metal 
hoops. Thorough waxing is impera- 
tive. The 100-lb. keg is the most 
practical size. It may be rolled about 
easily but the tendency to leak un- 
less the hoops are kept tight, the al- 
most impossibility of  liquefying 
granulated honey without first dig- 
ging it out or dismantling the keg 
entirely, and the almost impossibility 

(Continued on page 119) 


Beekeepers 
Need Tin Cans 
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Just 


News 





Annual Election meeting of the 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will be on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 15, at 2:30 P. M., at Novak’s Hall, 
12907 Union Ave., Cleveland. Mr. 
Chas. A. Reese, State Apiarist, will 
show moving pictures on Ohio bee- 
keeping and talk on the beekeeper’s 
part in the national defense program. 
—J. M. Miller, Secretary. 

eee 

Referring to pages 50 and 51 of 
January, 1942, Gleanings, regarding 
packing and weighing bees, one read- 
er criticized us for using tar-paper 
scant packing of straw, and no bot- 
tom packing. We should have stated 
that the paper used was asphalt 
paper, that the sides and ends of 
hives received between four and five 
inches of fine straw inside of the 
paper, with six inches on top, also 
that the bottoms of the hives were 
packed. The asphalt paper, also in- 
sulating material, extends to the 
ground on all sides. The text accom- 
panying pictures should have been 
more explicit —M. J. Deyell. 


eee 
A letter from J. M. Allison, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Secretary of Southern 
States Beekeepers’ Federation, states 
that the American Honey Producers’ 
League and the American Honey In- 
stitute will meet with the Southern 
States Beekeepers’ Federation on 
November 16-18, 1942, at Hermitage 
Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
eee 
Our 1940 beekeepers’ report is out. 
It is a fair-sized book that can be ob- 
tained by joining the Illinois State 
Beekeepers’ Association. Send a re- 
quest to the secretary, including $1.00 
for dues.—Hoyt Taylor, Sec., Illinois 
State Beekeepers’ Asso., Pleasant 
Plains, Ills. 
eee 
The Michigan Beekeeper’s Associ 
tion meets on February 4 and 5, in 
room 207, Horticulture Building, East 
Lansing. Out-of-state speakers are 
Edwin J. Anderson. of Pennsylvania 
and Chas. A. Reese, Jere Frazer, H. 
H. Root of Ohio. A cordial invitation 
to all. 
eee 
Beekeepers are cordially invited to 
the Annual Farm and Home Week 
program to be held February 3-5 at 
the University of Illinois, Room 104, 
Vivarium Building Prof. V. G 


Milum, of the University; Carl E. 
Killion, state apiary inspector; G. H. 
Cale, of the American Bee Journal, 
and A. G. Gill, manager of the A. I. 
Root Co., Chicago, will appear on 
the program. 
eee 
Excerpt from a letter received 
from Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, 
January 12, 1942, reads as follows: 
“During the week of February 9, 
1942, the Pillsbury’s Best newspaper 
advertisement will run in about 350 
newspapers throughout the land 
featuring ‘Self Frosted Chocolate 
Honey Cookes’. This recipe calls 
for one-half cup of strained honey.” 
eee 
Locker-plant patrons may store 
eggs in their lockers during the heavy 
laying season, experiments at the 
Oregon School of Home Economics 
indicate. A successful procedure for 
small-scale freezing of eggs, as well 
as experiments with the use of frozen 
eggs in cooking, has been carried out 
at Oregon State College. Experi- 
ments show that the addition of a 
small amount of honey to the eggs 
before freezing is the most effective 
treatment, though salt, sugar, or corn 
syrup may be used. Little work has 
been done on quick freezing of eggs 
in the home.—Va. El. & Power Co., 
“Electricity on the Farm,’ Jan. ’42. 
eee 
Those desiring bulletin E-531, “The 
Use of Pollen Traps and Pollen Sup- 
plements in Developing Honeybee 
Colonies,” should write Division of 
Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md. 
The bulletin is free. 
eee 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
at Ottawa has estimated the honey 
crop of Canada for 1941 at 26,026,400 


pounds, compared with 23,673,100 
pounds in 1940. 
eee 
At the annual meeting of the Ore- 
gon State Beekeepers’ Assciation 


in Portland on Nov. 21 and 22. offi- 
cers elected for 1942 were: H. J. 
Moulton, President, Mrs. Callie Burt 
Vice-president, and John D. Burt, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 
eee 

Michael Steif, Leister, Pa., a life- 
long member of Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania Bee Associations, passed on, 
January 9th. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Weather of today 
has little to do with 
our honey crop here 
in the Bay Region. 
Cold weather does 
affect it and we 
are having colder 
weather than _usal. 
The cold came the 
last week of Decem- 
ber and is still with us the end of 
the first week of January. We sel- 
dom see frost here but the house tops 
showed frost and tender plants were 
killed. Out in the valley, only a 
short drive, the ground was frozen. 
The mountains were white with snow. 
Usually New Year’s Day marks the 
beginning of warmer weather and 
soon our bees are hard at work in 
the eucalyptus. This year is dif- 
ferent. The eucalyptus is fully a 
month ahead of time. Coming as it 
has in the midst of our rainy season 
followed by our unusually cool 
weather the bees have not had a fair 
chance. However, if they have two 
hours a day that they can fly they 
will collect a_ surplus. And the 
eucalyptus will last till late spring. 
Beekeepers over the most of our ter- 
ritory will tell you the prospect for 
a honey crop in northern California 
was never better at this time of the 
season. Beekeepers are busy get- 
ting their supplies in order. We hear 
of shortages in supplies and prices 
are going up. There is some en- 
couragement in the fact of honey 
prices advancing. Many believe 
that the price will go higher. 

It seems that the production of 
honey is rapidly falling into the 
hands of the big producer. If this is 
true the small producer will gradual- 
ly drop out. We are told that this is 
actually happening but we cannot 
see it. However, we do believe the 
big producer has many advantages. 
We had the privilege of taking this 
matter up with one of our largest 
producers, a beekeeper with 4,000 
colonies. He said he would increase 
to 5,000 the coming season. He was 
convinced that he was on the right 
track. Our membership in the state 
association shows an increase of 25% 
beekeepers owning over 250 colonies. 
There is still a good chance for the 
small producer and this is a good 
time to test it. 








We are in the army now. There is 
no longer any doubt that California 
is actually a theater of war. Our 
industries, resources and communi- 
cations offer the most tempting of all 
possible targets to an enemy who 
has proved his daring as well as his 
lack of scruples. Our state associa- 
tion is attempting to work out an 
effective plan of operation for bee- 
keepers that will fit into any national 
program. We need not wait; there 
is a chance for the little as well as 
the big producer. Honey can play an 
important part in national defense. 
We need only to notice the large 
number of draftees turned down be- 
cause of physical defects. 

There is no question but that many 
of these defects are clearly traceable 
to diet deficiencies. Food is too re- 
fined today. With the increase in use 
of devitalized sweets of all kinds such 
as refined sugars from sugar cane, 
corn and beets: Honey is the only un- 
processed sweet left to man. As the 
war clouds thicken, we may again 
turn to honey—the natural sweet.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


eee 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Weather: January 
2 in Southern Cali- 
fornia is certainly 
tops. Enough rain 
has fallen since our 
last letter to give us 
great promise for a 
crop during 1942. An 
average of six or 
more inches’ over 
most of our honey producing terri- 
tory by January 1 is considered a 
very encouraging start for a honey 
crop. Of course nothing is certain 
until we have it in the cans but the 
fellow who is always hopeful and 
keeps his bees in readiness for the 
harvest is the one who is happiest 
and gets the honey when there is any 
to get. Some cool weather but only 
a few nights that could be called cold; 
only a few nights that called for 
smudging in the lemons and then 
only for a few hours each night. We 
have been fortunate in having very 
few high drying north winds. Grass 
is growing with plenty of moisture 
near the surface of the ground. Bees 
have been able to gather pollen al- 
most every day, even when it was 
raining. 
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Honey Crop: Some few beekeepers 
are holding their honey feeling that 
the price offered is not commensurate 
with cost of production and the price 
paid for other foods. Just how much 
of the 1941 crop is still in the hands 
of the producer we do not know but 
would venture a guess—not over 
30%. 


Beeswax is in good demand at 
around 40c per pound with little left 
in the hands of the beekeepers. 


Miscellaneous: As we were in bed 
looking out through the screen of our 
upstairs sleeping porch, we had a 
feeling of thankfulness for a most 
beautiful New Year’s day. As we 
lay there thinking, what should we 
hear but the cooing of an Inca dove, 
perched in a nearby tree, as it called 
to its mate, as much as to say, “We, 
too, can enjoy our glorious sunshine.”’ 
These birds are very much like our 
mourning dove but smaller. They 
came north from Mexico a few years 
ago and are now quite common 
throughout Southern California. 


The New Year comes, giving 
promise of bounteous crops and bet- 
ter prices. We have nothing to com- 
plain of in the way the past season 
has treated us insofar as the honey 
harvest is concerned, yet the price is 
low, but most beekeepers will get re- 
turns that will enable them to carry 
on and be ready for next season. 


We sometimes wonder if our honey 
salesmen are using their best efforts 
to have honey placed on the list in 
supplying our army with food. The 
value of honey was recognized by the 
Europeans during our last war and 
was purchased extensively by them, 
so we have been informed. It would 
give us an outlet that would take up 
all of our surplus—if surplus there is 
— and get us on a more consistant 
and dependable basis. As it is now 
we never know when we are offered 
all that the crop is worth. In other 
words, we don’t know just how long 
to hold on to our honey. We often 
think that the buyers start the price 
as low as they can in order to pro- 
tect themselves should other buyers 
get honey lower than themselves. 
One of the larger producers was of- 
fered 6c for his orange honey earlier 
in the season and thought it was 
worth more. We have been inform- 
ed that there is very little of the 
orange honey still in the producers’ 
hands and what there is should 
bring a good price.—L. L. Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 
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TEXAS, January 1 
_ Weather: The month 
of December’ was 
very much to the 
liking of the bees. 
Throughout the state 
the weather was 
practically normal. 
No extreme tempera- 
tures occurred and 
rainfall while not up 
to normal was very effective in that 
cool and cloudy weather without 
wind allowed every bit of moisture 
to be utilized. Throughout the last 
three months there has been no cold 
weather. The winter came on so 
gradually that it could hardly be 
noticed. Annual plants bloomed 
until they died from old age and 
most of those plants that bloom under 
the influence of moisture are still in 
bloom. On the very last day of the 
month at this station honeybees were 
searching for nectar in some of the 
show species of malva. Colonies ex- 
amined during the month would in- 
dicate that the bees have used but 
little stores having a fine overwin- 
tering worker force which would 
show that there has been a light 
honey flow during the latter part of 
the year. No reports of starvation 
have come from regular beekeepers. 
The honey plants are still in good 
condition, however the whole of the 
southern part of Texas would oe 
benefited by several inches of water 
during the next two months. Seed- 
lings of horsemint already are in 
evidence. As mesquite made a heavy 
vegetative growth in 1941 it should 
give a heavy bloom in 1942 but the 
beekeepers all know mesquite. 

Miscellaneous: Due to war condi- 
tions it is necessary that every bee- 
keeper do his utmost to see that the 
year 1942 is one in which every 
colony of bees does its duty. The 
price of honey will probably be some- 
what above that of last year but no 
extreme prices can be looked for. 
On the other hand, the price of bees- 
wax is high and will probably ad- 
vance, so if you have a pet theory 
for the production of beeswax now 
is the time to put it to work, as bees- 
wax is a very needed war product.— 
H. B. Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 

eee 

VANCOUVER ISLAND, January 6 

Weather: The bees evidently an- 
ticipated an early and severe winter, 
for drones were dispatched early, ex- 
cept for the odd hive. In August the 
weather was variable, wet and cool, 
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and there was not much for, the bees 
to gather, though they were getting 
what they could from blackberries. 
Winter feeding was, therefore, a big- 
ger item in the beekeeper’s program 
than in previous years. We have fed 
sugar to only the odd weak hive for 
the winter, as there has usually been 
enough honey in the brood chamber 
to carry into the spring. It was ob- 
served in September that all brood 
chambers were exceptionally light, 
and examination revealed a state of 
near starvation, so sugar feeding had 
to be resorted to. Some small bee- 
keepers have lost their colonies on 
this account; by taking away the 
upper supers, they unintentionally 
robbed their bees of winter supplies. 

There was a lovely bit of Indian 
summer in October, but since then, 
very few days suitable for a flight 
out of doors. Now we are having 
a real old-fashioned winter—two 
weeks of hard frost, which shows no 
signs of relenting. How it will affect 
the bees remains to be seen. 

Honey Crop: The 1941 honey crop 
for Canada (and B. C.) was above 
that of 1940, so our poor crop was 
evidently local only. The market is 
fair, and there is more Eastern 
Canada honey to be seen in the stores 
this winter. 

Miscellaneous: As we face the new 
year it is with the thought in our 
minds that we do not know what a 
day may bring forth. As I write this, 
a couple of planes soar overhead. 
They would have been unnoticed a 
month ago. Now one wonders, and 
we go on doing faithfully the prepa- 
ration work that is necessary for the 
next season’s crop.—Mrs. Margaret 
Maynard, Lake Cowichan, B. C., 
Canada. 

eee 


WYOMING, January 5 
Weather: This eve- 
ning’s paper an- 
nounces the discon- 
tinuance of all 
weather reports for 
the duration of the 
war, so we will have 
to get along with- 
out the help of our 
weather stations for 
a while. The last three months of 
1941 each exceeded the normal in 
precipitation and there is more sub- 
soil moisture than for some years, 
and snow coverage averages about 
six inches. With very little frost in 
the ground when the first snow fell 
most of the run-off should be ab- 
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sorbed when the thaws come. How- 
ever, as I write it is 18 below zero. 
This is our coldest month. 

Crop: Central Wyoming was visit- 
ed with hail storms that curtailed 
production sharply below that of last 
year. The Wheatland country had 
a better crop than for several years 
while the balance of the State aver- 
aged up with about 75% of normal 
same as 1940. 

Market: Price on car and truck 
load lots is about half a cent higher 
than last year with somewhat better 
demand. Local sales are slow to fair 
with prices much below what they 
should be with 5-lb. pails specialed 
at 39c and 10’s at 73c. Those are the 
prices that knock the big markets 
down. Just figure transportation to 
a bottling plant, packing, and selling 
costs, and what have you left for the 
producer. 

Beeswax prices have been encour- 
aging, hitting as high as 44c per 
pound, but the peak has been passed 
and most stocks sold around 33c. 

Miscellaneous: In the passing of 
Doctor Bodog F. Beck the honey in- 
dustry lost a valuable friend. He 
championed the neglected phase of 
the beekeeping game, the exclusive 
health virtues of honey. Some re- 
garded him as extreme in his views, 
and his book, “Honey and Health’, 
was shamefully turned down by an 
overwhelming majority of the 800,000 
reputed beekeepers in the United 
States. 

In spite of the fact that thousands 
of tons of sugar have been converted 
into alcohol for the manufacture of 
smokeless powder and _ indications 
that sugar stocks will run low, no 
mention has been made of HONEY 
as an essential food. Unless we 
bestir ourselves we may be faced 
with some real difficulties in obtain- 
ing tires for our trucks to visit our 
bee yards, and tin containers for our 
product, as the O. P. M. is expected 
to issue an order prohibiting the use 
of tin cans for packing non-essential 
foods and other commodities, and 
that only fruits, vegetables, and fish 
would be exempted from the general 
order. The crisis at Singapore and 
the Dutch East Indies is responsible 
for the impending order. Sugar 
rationing limits to 30 days’ supply 
are already in effect. Substitutes 
such as corn sugar, syrup, etc., are to 
be encouraged by O. P. M. but so far 
honey remains the almost forgotten 
commodity.—Earl C. Reed, Ranches- 
ter, Wyo. 
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UTAH, January 6 
Weather: During the 
summer of 1941 we 
had an unusual 
amount of moisture. 
There was so much 
wet weather that it 
interferred very ma- 
terially with bee ac- 
tivities. Even in the 
fall we failed to ex- 
perience our customary Indian sum- 
mer, during which time both bees 
and beekeepers usually can do their 
fall work; but this year there was not 
more than a day or two at a time 
that was favorable for fall work. 
The winter also has been more like 
those of olden times; at present (Jan. 
6) it is colder than it has been for 
several years past. 

Condition of the Bees: Due to the 
above named conditions, bees are 
probably not in as good condition for 
winter as usual. Some apiaries are 
said to have been overcrowded with 
brood late in the fall, while others 
stopped brood-rearing too early for 
best results. Notwithstanding the in- 
termittant condition of the weather, 
there was never a week during the 
fall that they could not fly freely; 
but the last two have been too cold 
for flights. Our recent winters have 
been so mild that beekeepers have 
concluded to pay little attention to 
packing, so this weather may prove 
too severe for successful wintering. 

Honey Crop: Due to the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, and to an un- 
usual number of insect pests, there 
has been the shortest crop of honey 
harvested for some time. The esti- 
mated average per colony production 
as reported by the various county in- 
spectors is but 29% of the crop last 
year Many apiarists fed back the 
entire crop to make sure of proper 
winter stores Prices have not ad- 
vanced enough to make any com 
pensation for the short crop. 

Miscellaneous: Our beekeepers are 
becoming discouraged, and many of 
them are going out of the business. 
The number of colonies in the state 
has dropped 22.8% since the terrific 
losses started in 1938, and 

We would all like to know 

Why a bee can go 

In search of bee food as she 
will, poor thing! 

With nothing in wait 

Like grasshopper bait 

Which, without proper cau- 
tion will kill, sure thing! 

J. Fleming Wakefield, Provo, Utah. 
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INDIANA, January 7 

Weather: The severe 
drouth of August and 
September was fol- 
lowed by heavy rains 
in October and a 
considerable amount 
of precipitation in 
November and De- 
cember. This added 
moisture has brought 
out the clover and at present there 
seems to be a fair prospect for its 
survival. With temperatures above 
normal during December the bees 
were enabled to fly on several occa- 
sions after the middle of the month. 

Miscellaneous: Bees in this local- 
ity are mostly in good condition. Not 
many small beekeepers hereabouts 
pack their hives for winter. It seems 
that the fellow with dilapidated 
hives, open at the corners or tops, 
has about as good or even better suc- 
cess in wintering than do those with 
tight hives with covers sealed down. 
Of course, there are other factors 
than ventilation that must be taken 
into account. The one who doesn’t 
take off his honey until spring or 
waits for the inspector to do it next 
year is assured of plenty of stores, 
and if the bees have swarmed from 
one to half a dozen times the previous 
summer they are pretty apt to have 
young queens, both of which are .m- 
portant considerations with respect 
to wintering. Now, I’m not advocat- 
ing that mode of beekeeping, but 
perhaps we might consider whether 
or not some top ventilation may not 
be a good thing. 

Most beekeepers around here who 
had honey for sale have disposed of 
it, but there are still a few ton lots 
in the hands of the larger producers. 
I note that there are some who run 
their honey into pails as soon as ex- 
tracted and dump it on the market 
or sell it to the stores at the earliest 
opportunity at whatever price is of- 
fered. In that way they may be able 
to secure some liquid assets but I 
doubt that the honey is liquid by the 
time the consumer gets it. Others 
store it in 60-lb. cans, later liquefy- 
ing it from time to time as sold in 
small packages throughout the year, 
to grocers and direct to consumers. 
This, of course, involves more labor 
and expense, but it enables the pro- 
ducer to dispose of more honey and 
to demand more nearly a fair price 
if he has the courage to do so in the 
face of competition —E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Ind 
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ILLINOIS, January 6 

Weather: Up to Jan- 
uary Ist the weather 
man has been very 
kind to us here in 
central Illinois. De- 
cember was very 
mild with one snow- 
fall of about three 
inches. We were 
- later than usual this 
fall in getting our bees packed, fin- 
ishing on Dec. 4. This is about one 
month late, since we like to finish 
about the first of November. Even 
though I may go modernistic in many 
ways, I hope to remain old fashioned 
enough to protect my bees by pack- 
ing. Too many beekeepers speak of 
packing their bees in honey. These 
same men will put on a topcoat at 
freezing weather; at zero, they are 
sneaking out their red flannels. Let 
some of these same “pack ‘em in 
honey” fellers try fillin’ their own 
tummies one of these cold mornings 
and leave their coats at home. Since 
Uncle Sam tells us not to talk too 
much about the weather I think I 
have said enough. With excellent 
rainfall in the fall the honey plants 
took on a new life. Last season the 
white Dutch clover was a total fail- 
ure. Now it can be seen everywhere. 

The Crop: Most of the state had 
a good white honey flow where there 
was an abundance of sweet clover 
The fall flow varied from a good fill- 
up and a little surplus to a total fail- 
ure. Much of the southern part of 
the state had a failure this fall. 

Markets: Honey buyers have been 
more active this past season than for 
many years. Some of the early honey 
was moved at the same price of a year 
ago. Prices have stiffened consider- 
ably since that time. Comb honey has 
had a better year. The movements of 
comb were the best in years. 

Bees: Colonies were in good shape 
as they went into winter. The fall 
flow although not heavy did give 
extra brood. We who are apiary in- 
spectors are facing a new grief in our 
work. This grief is in the form of 
neglected apiaries. Heaven knows 
we have had too many neglected 
apiaries already. Defense work and 
high wages, also the draft, is taking 
more away from the bees. Just how 
to combat thisis problem. It might 
be a very good idea for all progres 
sive beekeepers to keep their eyes 
very wide open and try to buy or 
borrow all these apiaries possible. 
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Miscellaneous: We do not know 
what the future has to offer. No one 
can say where the price of honey will 
go. It is doubtful that prices will 
rise to the prices as of world war 
number one. For the time being, we 
have lost our supply of sugar from 
the Philippine Islands and the supply 
from Cuba could be cut off. Vast 
quantities of sugar will be used in 
the manufacture of gun powder. A 
ceiling has been placed on the price 
of sugar but it has been raised once 
already. 

Farmers are expecting a much 
greater shortage in farm labor this 
summer. Beekeepers are confronted 
with the same problem. We are now 
neighbors to the site of a proposed 
$53,000,000 shell factory. This I am 
sure will cause a considerable short- 
age of farm help locally. On the 
other hand, it will create new mar- 
kets locally. One man remarked 
‘We must not only prepare to ride 
the bubble up, but be ready to pull 
the rip cord for the trip down.”— 
Carl E. Killion, Paris, Ill. 


FLORIDA, January 9 
Weather: This morn- 
ing was the coldest 
we have had this 
winter. There was 
quite a heavy frost, 
the first we had had. 
So far it has been a 
warm, wet season. 

Prospects: In most 
sections of the state 
there has been plenty of rain and the 
ground is full of moisture. This 
should result in the honey plants 
making a good growth in the spring. 
They should produce a good crop of 
nectar. 

Bees: Asa whole, bees are in good 
condition. The fact that they have 
been able to fly almost every day 
may result in some colonies using up 
their stores. It will be advisable for 
the beekeepers to check their colonies 
and, if necessary, equalize stores. 

Honey: Honey has been moving 
fairly well. The best grades have 
brought a price of from 6 to 72 
cents a pound in large lots. 

Miscellaneous: Some of our bee- 
keepers are busy getting exhibits 
ready for the Florida State Fair, 
which will be held in Tampa, Febru 
ary 3 to 14. They are planning to 
have a bigger and better bee and 
honey exhibit than ever before. 
Robt. E. Foster, Gainesville, Fla 
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VERMONT, January 6 


Weather: Weather in 
much of the north- 
east is still on the 
dry _ side. While 
Christmas week 
brought some rain, 
it just wet the sur- 
face. Many of the 
farmers here have to 
draw water for their 
herds and by the looks of 
things, to many it will be an all- 
winter job. Snow has covered the 
ground most of the time and weather 
is fairly cool, the lowest about 10° 
below to date. Just what the condi- 
tions of honey plants are is uncer- 
tain. Bees should be wintering well. 


Honey Market: There is no ques- 
tion but that the war is making a 
change. Now that the use of sugar 
is being cut to large users, some of 
this shortage is certain to be made up 
with honey. Apparently increase of 
honey consumption will be by large 
users as bakers and ice cream com- 
panies rather than in bottled honey. 

Miscellaneous: In the near future 
no doubt the rubber shortage is going 
to affect most beekeepers. Our 700 
colonies spread over 50 miles from 








~ 


dairy 


home take lots of tire wear. Califor- 
nia beekeepers and others who 
migrate will undoubtedly have a 


problem getting tires. According to 
the application for buying new tires, 
beekeepers are eligible under classi- 
fication (e-9) which reads, ‘“Trans- 
portation of raw materials... includ- 
ing farm products and foods <i 
While one may be eligible for a tire, 
there is still the problem of getting 
the quota. 

On page 50 of January Gleanings 
we see the tar-paper method of pack- 
ing. I suppose in some cases tar- 
paper packing is better than none at 
all, but in the three years I packed 
some colonies in tar-paper, I swore 
it would be the last time. It is an 
awful job, no matter how you look 
at it. With two working, we could 
never pack more than 50 colonies in 
one day. I have, for the past 10 
years, used a sheet metal permanent 
packing case for each hive. While 
the first cost may be somewhat higher 
than tar-paper, it will pay for itself 
in a very few years and last a life- 
time. The cost of material for such 
a hive is about $1.50 to $2.00. As for 
labor, we do that in the winter while 
we are “resting’’.—Charles Mraz, 
Middlebury, Vt. 
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ONTARIO 
Weather: This is 
Monday, January 5, 
with a temperature 
about zero, ground 
soaked with moist- 
ure and almost no 
snow. Conditions are 
not ideal for clovers 
and winter wheat. 
On December 5 bees 
had a good flight and by the 7th the 
thermometer was near zero with a 
strong wind blowing—a change of 
about 50 degrees in 48 hours. Such 
rapid changes are hard on the bees 
as clusters do not contract fast 
enough to keep up with rapidly fall- 
ing temperatures, and many bees on 
outside of cluster chill and drop to 
the bottom boards never to cluster 
again. On the whole, temperatures 
to date have been rather milder than 
usual and bees should winter nor- 
mally. A good fall of snow would 
be welcomed by beekeepers and 
farmers as well, as present condi- 
tions are not favorable for clovers. 
Market: Demand for honey locally 
is quiet. This is a normal condition 
in the country districts at this time 
of the year, as most of the honey 
consumers in rural sections buy what 
they require earlier in the season 
We are but 20 miles from Toronto 
and about all calls at our hore at 
this season of the year are from 
Toronto customers driving by. 
Beeswax is still in demand at about 
the same price as a month ago which 
ranges from 40c to a few cents more 
at shipping point. We note that bees- 
wax prices are about the same in the 
U. S. as here but honey prices evi- 
dently are not the same, relatively. 
Miscellaneous: Protection or no 
protection for outdoor wintered bees 
is a question of great interest at this 
time of the year especially so, when 
such extremely opposite views are 
given by men who should know what 
they are talking about. When I read 
that article by Geo. H. Rea in Decem- 
ber Gleanings, I felt like comment- 
ing on the same in January issue, but 
owing to the fact that I had ex- 
pressed my purpose to say nothing 
more at present on this controversial 
subject, I refrained from doing so 
But Mr. Norgren in January issue, 
page 42, certainly took the bull by 
the horns in no uncertain fashion 
If some did not read the article by 
Mr. Norgren, just read and digest the 
following quotation relative to pro- 
tection for bees: “These whacky 
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ideas to the effect that protection 
against intense weather is unneces- 
sary wouldn’t even get a passing 
grade in primary class, etc., etc.” 
Bravo, Mr. Norgren, for your cour- 
age in giving them such hot stuff. 
The present writer, rather hard boil- 
ed and used to “taking it on the chin” 
would have hardly dared to be so 
outspoken. As to my present atti- 
tude, would compare it to the story 
about the bear getting into the Irish- 
man’s cabin. Pat promptly made his 
way to the attic while Biddie cour- 
ageously tackled and killed the bear. 
When it was all over Pat shouted 
down from the attic, “Well, WE kill- 
ed the beast all right, didn’t we, 
Biddie.” 


Referring again to Mr. Rea’s article 
and the idea expressed by Mr. C. M. 
Isaacson, page 27. I am inclined to 
think that the heavy loss in unpack- 
ed or slightly packed bees was partly 
due to the fact that these unprotected 
bees were possibly not fitted for win- 
ter in the way of good stores, etc., as 
were the protected colonies. 


But this matter of wintering with- 
out any protection is not new by any 
means. Some of these days I want 
to dig back among old journals and 
find out just when we were told by 
prominent men that all packing for 
bees was useless expenditure and 
work, and all that was necessary was 
to cover single hives with building 
paper completely except an en- 
trance, fastening the paper to hives 
with lath strips. This must have 
been about 40 years ago and all de- 
tails are not fresh in my memory as 
are some of the details that rivetted 
themselves to my cranium as a re- 
sult. When I tried out the scheme 
for the first and last time, in a win- 
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ter that happened to be of unusual 
severity with no snow for protection 
of the colonies, the scheme of get- 
ting away from all expensive pack- 
ed hives looked good to a chap 
blessed with little of this world’s 
goods, and we tried out, if memory 
serves me right, about a dozen hives 
by covering them with building 
paper. Along about the middle of 
January or February 1 entrances 
were plugged with ice and we re- 
member quite well how we were dig- 
ging out the ice from entrances with 
a knife—the bees all in an uproar 
and no flight for them for weeks to 
come. Of course the loss was 100% 
and we never tried the scheme since. 

Just a word on the subject of what 
constitutes ‘‘age’’ as applied to the 
worker bee. I fear that we often 
make wrong calculations on this sub- 
ject when we refer to bees being old 
in the spring. Up to about 30 years 
ago we had but one source of honey 
in this territory. There was a large 
acreage of alsike grown for seed, 
with a bit of basswood honey about 
one year in five. Our honey flow 
was always over by mid or late July 
and consequently little brood rearing 
was carried on during the rest of the 
season, as compared to the present 
when buckwheat and second crop 
alfalfa always yield at least enough 
to keep brood rearing going on 
heavily until September 1 and later. 
Yet our bees 40 years ago wintered 
just as well as they do today when 
brood is plentiful right up to mid- 
September. We can only account for 
this by believing that a bee’s age is 
not a matter of days but rather how 
much vitality is used up either by 
working in the fields or rearing 
brood.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont., 
Canada. 





A POSSIBLE SCARCITY OF PACKAGE BEE CAGES 


The use of second-hand cages for 
the shipment of bees has been alto- 
gether an unsatisfactory practice in 
the past. All too often the cages 
were sent to the shipper in such con- 
dition they could not be used until 
they had been repaired and at the 
shipper’s expense. Frequently the 
cans leaked and the cages were some- 
times those of some other shipper so 
that the cans which were available 
did not fit. For these and other rea- 
sons the shippers are reluctant to use 
old cages. 

However, with the scarcity of 
screen wire, nails and cans, due to 


the war, it may become necessary to 
use old cages in 1943. Therefore, I 
would like to urge every beekeeper 
who receives packages in 1942 to 
use more than reasonable care in un- 
crating the cages and in getting the 
bees out so that the cages will be fit 
for service another year. 

We hope we will not find it neces- 
sary to use old cages, but in the event 
it does become necessary it will be 
to the advantage of the buyer as well 
as the shipper to have the old cages 
in good condition.—Harry H. Laid- 
law, Jr., State Apiarist of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Spinster Jane Says 





Although we had a “green Christ- 
mas,’ we've been getting plenty of 
snow ever since, and now it is neces- 
sary occasionally to snow-plough the 
roads to keep them passable. Janu- 
ary ushered in severe cold weather. 
It has registered 35, 42, and 40 de- 
grees below zero, and it has kept us 
all busy stoking the big Quebec heat- 
er to keep us comfortably warm. Of 
course, it keeps the men-folk pretty 
much from under foot, cutting, haul- 
ing, and carrying wood. They be- 
rate us for letting the fires get low, 
but do not like to be told they should 
have had a great store of dry wood 
on hand, ready for just such a con- 
tingency. Oh well, women serve as 
buffers, anyway, on which their men- 
folk may wreak their fits of bad tem- 
per. Better at home rather than in 
public, say I, and then it is quite out 
of their systems for a day or two. 

Last night a chinook wind started. 
Already it has lowered the snow, and 
unless more falls, the roads should 
be free from drifting snow. The one 
thing most disastrous about the 
weather would be heavy rainfall. 
Our bees are all snug in the cellar, 
and rain would mean water in that 
cellar, and perhaps death to the bees, 
unless they could be put outside very 
early in the spring. Boy is counting 
greatly upon them, and hopes to in- 
crease his number of colonies next 
spring. Right now, at the big smel- 
ter, where all is a-bustle with activ- 
ity, breaks come often in the machin- 
ery, and he is kept busy welding. 
They didn’t care to have him take 
Christmas Day off, even, but he in- 
sists he does want to get back on the 
farm next spring. He considers food 
as necessary as war material, and 
wants to be in on its production. 
Honey, too, we feel sure, will be in 
greater demand than ever before, be- 
cause more and more people are find- 
ing out about its many merits. 

I am really glad that we can leave 
all the fighting to our men. They are 
stronger, physically, and it is the 
work of a man to defend his home 
and family first of all. Our work 
must be just as hard, and just as 
necessary to the success of this war. 

I just got notice of a fine plan 
being started by our Women’s In 
stitute, by which our girls are being 
shown how they can do their bit to 


help their country. Througn the 
local representative of agriculture, 
those wishing to apply for the same, 
are to be supplied with a quantity of 
garden seeds, also flower seeds (in- 
cluded) sufficient for a big garden. 
(Those flower seeds show that the 
Department of Agriculture knows 
that we must introduce some beauty 
into our work, to brighten it. It 
feasts the eye, in some cases awakens 
the dormant desire for something to 
brighten the drabness of our lives.) 
The girls must follow instructions, 
planting and tending these gardens, 
and, as an added incentive, be ready 


when called upon to exhibit the 
fruits of their efforts, where and 
when called upon to do so. Those of 


already taken the 
course in vegetable cookery must 
also be ready to prepare some of 
their vegetables in tasty dishes, for 
demonstration purposes. 

Along with our work, we must not 
forget recreation. The reason bees’ 
lives are so short is because they kill 
themselves working. They have only 
instinct to guide them, and it drives 
them. They see the supply to be had, 
and never cease working until their 
objective is obtained. We see the 
work to be done, know it must be 


them who have 


done, but reason orders, “Halt! You 
are going too fast! Rest!” If you do 


not heed, there may be a breakdown. 
If you heed all will be well. And 
the best way to rest is to do some- 
thing pleasant in which you ean re- 
lax. Forget, for a time at least, that 
there is such a thing as war. forget 
your work. It can wait. 

Scarcely any young men remain in 
our community, and the few that do 
remain may soon be called. Those 
already overseas write often. They 
send us thanks for the smokes. candy, 
socks, etc., that we send them. All 
are eager to “Give it back.” They 
have already shown that they can 
“Take it.’ And we look forward to 
next year’s gardens, hoping we may 
be able to grow the “Full of the 
earth” of precious, vitamin-filled, 
wholesome vegetables. 

A flowery, heart-and-cupid-bedeck- 


ed valentine will surely be appre- 
ciated by those oversea dear ones, 
but a jar of honey is surely more 


satisfying—more filling, at any rate. 
Spinster Jane, 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Since 1928, the Institute, located at Madison, Wis., has been devoted to 
advancing the use of honey. 


The January issue of JOURNAL 
OF HOME ECONOMICS published 
by American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C., has an ar- 
ticle entitled “How Homemakers 
Make Money”, by Harriett M. Grace 
INTERNATIONAL ALTRUSAN in 
its January issue has an article on 
“Honey and the American Honey In- 
stitute’ by Mrs. Grace. Newspapers 
throughout the country carried ar- 
ticles on Honey by the same author, 
although no name was given. 


Watch your newspapers and read 
Pillsbury Flour advertisements dur- 
ing the week beginning February 9. 
During this week PILLSBURY’S 
BEST will run advertisements in 
newspapers throughout the land feat- 
uring “Self Frosted Chocolate Honey 
Cookies” calling for 4% cup honey. 

“Let’s Use Honey” is the title of a 
release prepared and sent out by 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks’. 


General Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, put out an attrac- 
tive and practical Christmas issue of 
“Food For Thought’. Honey is listed 
among supplies “In The Store Closet”’. 
The First Prize Menu had “Honey 
Glazed Carrots” listed as one vege- 
table and in another section we find 
Holiday Ham glazed with honey. 


The Home Service Bureau of Mil- 
waukee Electric Company recently 
issued two books that would be an 
addition to every kitchen library. 
One is entitled “Cake Recipes” and 
the other “Christmas Cookies’’. Both 
of these attractive books contain a 
number of good honey recipes. 


“Borden News Reel” by Dorothy 
Balmano included a recipe for Honey 
Fruit Cake made with Borden’s None 
Such Mince Meat. This edition con- 
tained a photograph of this lovely 
Honey Fruit Cake under which reads, 
“Tradition demands a rich, spicy 
fruit cake for holiday entertaining. 
To build up good-neighbor relations 
make a fruit cake for the people next 
door whose lawn-mower you borrow- 


ed last summer and for that old 
couple down the block who don’t 
cook much. Wrap them gaily. Use 
our Honey Fruit Cake recipe made 
with None Such Mince Meat—you’ll 
love doing it!”’ 


By the way, the American Honey 
Institute has issued a release saying 
“Why not preserve that Holiday 
Fruit Cake and serve it for Easter’. 
Do this by pouring warm honey over 
it, wrap in heavy wax paper and 
place in an airtight container. 


_ The American Honey Institute is 
like a beehive. In addition to its reg- 
ular program it plans: 

1. To inaugurate news releases on 
honey to be syndicated to daily 
and weekly newspapers through- 
out the nation. 

2. To sponsor a program of re- 
search under the direction of a 
man who has received world 
recognition in the field of Bio- 
chemistry. The purpose is to find 
a new dietary factor in honey. 


Red Letter Weeks for Honey for 
1942 are ‘“‘Honey for Breakfast Week” 
beginning Easter Sunday morning, 
April 5th, and “National Honey 
Week” the last week in October, 
October 26 to November 1. 


On the Meisterbrau§ program at 
8:30 P. M., Sunday, Jan. 11,1942, Hill 
Sanders, in “This Will Happen”, 
made a statement concerning honey. 
He said, in part, “It has been found 
by aviators that honey is helpful in 
preventing debility when flying at 
high altitudes.” 


The December Food Calendar in 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION has 
this hint listed for December 26: 

“RED HONEY: You can bring 

a blush to the cheek of a pan- 

cake by pouring this on. Set the 

pitcher of strained honey in hot 
water and add the coloring”’. 


The New York Times Magazine had 
on November 23 a long article by 
Jane Holt on ‘Versatile Honey”’. 
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Asked and Answered 





Weight of Pollen in Combs 

Question.—When weighing colonies in 
double-story hives in order to determine 
the amount of honey for winter stores how 
much weight should be allowed for pollen 
in combs?—M. J. Deyell, Ohio. . 

Answer.—We have made some estl- 
mates of the weight of pollen in 
combs. While the weight will un- 
doubtedly vary, around 125 square 
inches will represent approximately 
one pound. This would represent a 
good pollen comb but occasionally a 
comb will contain 200 or more square 
inches. Depth of pollen in the cell 
varies, and we may expect some 
combs of pollen to be much heavier 
than others. Some dark brood combs 
have ae surprising weight when 
empty. This may confuse one in ar- 
riving at a suitable weight index for 
pollen combs. We like to have 
colonies in two-story standard equip- 
ment weigh at least 130 pounds. The 
weight of hive equipment varies 
greatly. Hives equipped with heavy 
metal covers manufactured during 
recent years should be allowed a 
larger tare weight when estimating 
stores. Normal colonies may be ex- 
pected to have ten pounds of bees in 
October.—C. L. Farrar, Agricultur- 
ist, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Cyanogas for Destroying Bees in 

Dwelling Houses—A Caution 

Question.—Is it safe for the inhabitants 
of a house for one to use Cyanogas to kill 
bees under a floor or in a siding thereof? 
If the bees are in the siding, should the 
Cyanogas be forced in below, or above, 
the bees? I have seen bee inspectors force 
it into hive entrances, and I have seen them 
throw it onto the top bars of the frames 
in the hives, with apparently the same ef- 
fect. So it seems to be that it may not 
make much difference, as long as it is 
forced in near the bees. I do not know, 
however, whether the gas formed tends to 
fall or to rise. I saw one inspector force 
Cyanogas into the entrance of a hive with 
some kind of pump, something like a bi- 
cycle pump, but I do not know whether 
any such pump is on the market. What 
would you advise for forcing it through 
a house siding or under a floor? Would it 
not be best to open the doors or windows 
of any room near where the Cyanogas is 
so used, and how long should they be kept 
open?—L. B. Avery, Michigan. 

Answer.—Regarding the use of 
Cyanogas to kill bees between the 
walls of a building, in our opinion a 
dwelling house should be vacated, 
temporarily at least, until gas fumes 
have had a chance to pass off. The 
gas, being lighter than air, tends to 
rise rather than fall. Some of the 
gas might seep through the walls 


into the rooms of the dwelling. We 
would say that doors and windows of 
the dwelling should be left open for 
at least twelve hours. It is a fact 
that bee inspectors force Cyanogas 
into the entrance of a hive by 
means of a pressure gun. When we 
use it for killing bees in a hive, we 
place some Cyanogas on a cardboard, 
then push the cardboard into the en- 
trance of the hives. A pressure gun 
would be suitable for forcing Cyano- 
gas into the opening between walls 
of a building. 
Upper Chamber Not Well Filled 


for Winter 

Question.—I have been bos ay | to use food 
chambers as advised in your book, and it 
worked the first year I tried it, that is, 
the bees filled two stories. But ever since, 
when it comes time to look for honey, I 
find the lower hive body empty and the 
brood is in the second story. Can you tell 
me the reason why the bees do not use the 
lower story after a second one is put on?— 
Otto A. Beranek, New Jersey. 


Answer.—wWe are not quite able to 
understand your situation with ref- 
erence to food chambers, as related 
in your letter. Hundreds of bee- 
keepers are using the double-story 
brood chambers. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in some areas where the 
fall flow is light, the queen may not 
occupy the bottom chamber, also ‘n 
some instances, beekeepers have to 
examine the upper chambers in 
order to make sure that there is a 
sufficient amount of honey for win- 
ter stores. It seems necessary, in 
such cases, to keep the queen con- 
fined to the lower chamber, by 
means of a queen excluder, during 
the latter part of the season, in order 
to help insure having the second or 
top chamber filled with honey. In 
this area where we use the double 
brood chambers throughout the sea- 
son, and where the queen has access 
to the two chambers, the queen is 
automatically driven down into the 
lower chamber during the fall 
months, and the upper chamber is 
quite well filled with honey and 
pollen. It seems possible that the fell 
honey flow in your locality is not suf- 
ficiently heavy to insure having the 
upper chamber well filled for winter 
stores. 

Purple Colored Honey 

Question.—In emptying one of my hives 
I noticed that three or four frames near 
the center had a small patch (say 20 square 
inches) of purple comb. The honey in this 


purple comb seemed to be all right, but I 
am wondering what could have caused the 
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discoloration of the comb.—Jas. B. Gilmer, 
Virginia. 

Answer.—It seems possible that 
the bees may have gathered honey 
from some unusual source. We, too, 
have found purple colored honey in 
one or two combs in certain colonies. 
This does not occur often, however. 
The bees have such a wide range in 
gathering nectar, that it is difficult 
to know for a certainty just what 
honey plants the bees visit. 


Feeding Back Honey to 
Complete Sections 

Question.—I have stored comb honey at 
a moderate temperature, neither warm nor 
cold, and can not understand why it gran- 
ulated at so early a date. Will the feeding 
of well ripened honey to a colony produc- 
ing comb honey at the close of the season 
to finish partly filled combs have any ef- 
fect upon the comb honey?—Joseph Arney, 
Wisconsin. 

Answer.—It seems that some hon- 
eys granulate more readily than 
others. The nature of the season 
seems to have something to do with 
granulation. Comb honey kept in a 
room with a temperature of a living 
room, with unchanging temperature, 
is likely to remain liquid for some 
time. Feeding back diluted honey to 
secure the completion of unfinished 
sections was formerly practiced to a 
considerable extent by comb honey 
producers. This practice has been 
discontinued to a large extent because 
it tends to cause granulation early 
in the winter. Furthermore much 
more honey must be fed than is 
finally stored in the sections to secure 
results. 

Glycogen an Energy Producer 

Question.—An article on honey stated 
that the liver was able to manufacture 9.7% 
glycogen from dextrose and that the liver 
could make 17.3% glycogen from levulose. 
Is this true?—D. G. Grant, California. 


Answer.—The liver, as we under- 
stand it, has the power to store up 
both leyvulose and dextrose in the 
form of glycogen. When the supplies 
of these blood sugars are exhausted, 
the liver will release these sugars in 
the form of glycogen, which seems 
to be a stored sugar. Without this 
reserve of sugar, the human body 
might suffer greatly for the want of 
this particular form of food, which 
is an energy producer. 

Wiring Comb Foundation 
in Frames 
Question—How many full sheets of 


foundation can one put into wired frames, 
per hour?—Chas. J. Bangham, Ohio. 


Answer.—lIf you put foundation in 
frames with a spur wire-imbedder, 
you should be able to do 40 or 50 
per hour. If you would use an elec- 
tric imbedder, after you become ac- 
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customed to it you should be able 
to put in about 80 or 90 per hour. 
If, however, you would fasten a 
wedge into the top bar your speed 
would be cut down somewhat. It is 
customary to nail the wedge in the 
top bar to give the top of the full 
sheet of foundation proper support. 


Levulose and Dextrose in Molasses 
Question.—What, approximately, is the 
content of the sugars levulose and dextrose 
, ~ Rngeed Orleans molasses?—H. H. Root, 
10. 


Answer.—Quoting from “A Hand- 
book for Cane Sugar Manufacturers 
and Their Chemists” by G. L. Spen- 
cer and G. P. Meade (Ed. 7, John 
Wiley and Sons, 1929), page 195: 

“The composition of sugar- 
cane molasses is very variable, 
being dependent not only upon 
the composition of the cane, but 
also, and to a much greater de- 
degree, upon the process of 
manufacture.”’ 

Using analyses made at the Louis- 
iana Sugar Experiment Station, they 
give the “approximate composition 
of third molasses” (or “blackstrap’’) 
as: Water, 20 per cent; ash (mineral 
matter), 8; total sugars, 62 (made up 
of sucrose 32, levulose 16, and dex- 
trose 14); nitrogenous bodies, 3; 
soluble gums, 2; free acids, 2; and 
combined acids, 3; total, 100 (per 
cent). 

From Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 425, table 4, 
page 9, it is evident that the “reduc- 
ing sugars (levulose plus dextrose) 
may run as low as 10.68 per cent 
(moisture 20.43, ash 7.59) with total 
sugars as invert sugar 58.20 per cent. 
This figures out at 45.14 per cent of 
sucrose, or a ratio of sucrose to re- 
ducing sugars of more than 4:1 in 
“blackstrap’’. 

The presence of the levulose and 
dextrose in molasses is due to inver- 
sion of sucrose by various agencies, 
chiefly high temperature in conjunc- 
tion with the acidity of the molasses 
during the manufacturing process. 

“New Orleans Molasses’ contains 
a higher proportion of sucrose and, 
of course, less non-sugar solids and 
less invert sugar than “blackstrap’’, 
which is molasses from the third 
centrifuging. New Orleans molasses 
is “first centrifugal” or “second cen- 
trifugal’”’ molasses, and is mostly used 
for human consumption, in contrast 
to blackstrap. which is used for live- 
stock.—G. P. Walton, Associate 
Chemist, Agricultural Chemical Re- 
search Division, Washington, D. C. 
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Talks to Beekeepers 


By M. J. Deyell 





Wanted to Know All About 
Beekeeping 

Not so long ago a man wrote us 
that he wished to know all about 
beekeeping, and wanted complete in- 
formation by return mail. Apparent- 
ly this person supposed that complete 
instructions for keeping bees profit- 
ably could be supplied in gist form, 
and that he could assimilate all this 
information in a short time. 

It is possible, of course, to give 
general directions for keeping bees 
and that is what we tried to do. It 
is possible also for a beginner to 
acquire detailed information on bee- 
keeping in a relatively short time. 
However, it is one thing to know the 
theory of beekeeping and still an- 
other matter to put theory into prac- 
tice in such a way that success is as- 
sured. That is the most difficult part 
of beekeeping. 

If you will refer back to my pre- 
vious talk, page 52, January Glean- 
ings, and note the four requirements 
upon which success in beekeeping 
depends you will see the first is: 

We Must Have Good Bees 

By good bees we mean bees that 
are good honey gatherers, hardy for 
wintering, vigorous, and reasonably 
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gentle to handle. Bees are some- 
thing like people in that some are 
industrious and others are lazy. I 
may have mentioned in a former talk 
an experience I had in Northern 
Michigan while producing honey 
commercially in 1917. In an apiary 
of 240 colonies it so happened that 
the worst and best colonies stood side 
by side. Each had an equal chance 
to put up a crop of honey. The best 
colony had five deep supers filled and 
the worst one had only two supers 
partly filled. I promptly removed 
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A box-hive and log-gum apiary which yields little or no profit to the owner. 
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the queen from the low-producing 
colony and introduced a young queen 
from a good strain. 

If a farmer has one cow in the 
herd that is a low producer not worth 
keeping he has to dispose of that 
cow. The beekeeper does not have 
to sell the low-producing colony but 
simply gets a new queen for it. 

Some strains of bees are hardier 
than others and winter better. It 
pays to have a hardy, vigorous strain, 
especially in the North. 

Some bees are cross and disagree- 
able to handle. Other strains are 
quite gentle and respond to proper 
handling. Due to the fact that it is 
sometimes necessary to keep bees 
quite near to dwelling houses it is 
essential to have bees that are gentle 
and do not make trouble for neigh- 
bors. Proper handling of bees has a 
great deal to do with the tempera- 
ment of colonies. More will be said 
later on this subject. 


At present, work is being done by 
our bee culture laboratory field sta- 
tions on the development of strains 
of bees that possess a combination of 
the desirable characteristics. Much 
still remains to be done along this 
line. 


The matter of purchasing bees to 
start an apiary, or to enlarge an 
apiary, will be taken up later on. 

The second requirement mentioned 
in the previous talk is: . 


We Must Have Good Beekeeping 
Equipment 


A colony of bees will live in a box 
or log gum, as evidenced from the 
accompanying picture. It has been 
customary to bore a hole in the top 
or cover of such a box hive and in- 
vert an empty crock or some such 
receptacle over this hole. During a 
good honey flow a strong colony may 
store some surplus honey in such a 
receptacle. Usually, however, the 
colony will cast a swarm which is 
hived in another empty box or gum 
on another stand. 

The invention of the movable- 
frame hive with proper bee spacing 
by L. L. Langstroth in 1852 revolu- 
tionized beekeeping, because it then 
became possible to remove combs of 
brood for inspection. This invention 
just ninety years ago marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in beekeeping. 
Prior to that time the interior of a 
hive, for the majority of beekeepers, 
had been a closed book. 
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A swarm that made its home in a 
bushel basket 


A few years later the art of mak- 
ing comb foundation was discovered 
and thus it became possible to fill 
frames with this foundation in order 
to have the bees build or draw out 
the cells into straight combs that 
could be removed from hives for in- 
spection. 


Correct Bee Spacing Essential 

Good beekeeping equipment should 
have correct spacing to permit bees 
to move about freely between the 
combs and hive parts. If this space 
is too wide—greater than 6/16”, the 
bees are likely to build burr combs 
in the space. If space is less than 
3/16” the bees will likely close the 
space with propolis (a gummy sub- 
stance obtained from certain: trees). 
A 1/4” bee space is about right. 

For detailed information on mod- 
ern hives and equipment the begin- 
ner should study a bee supply catalog 
from a reliable manufacturer of bee 
supplies. 

It should be said that the use of 
hives and equipment that are proper- 
ly made facilitates hive manipula- 
tion and helps to avoid irritating 
bees. Furthermore, good equipment 
helps to insure the maximum crop 
of honey at the minimum of expense 
and labor. 


We Must Have a Good Beekeeping 
Location 


Bees are kept in all sorts of odd 
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locations—rooms of dwelling houses 
and office buildings with hive en- 
trances facing outdoors, flat roofs of 
buildings, porches, attics, and back 
lots in towns and cities. If bees are 
kept out of doors in towns they 
should be placed in some spot a rea- 
sonable distance from the street and 
surrounded by buildings or trees, so 
that they are forced to fly up high to 
prevent their coming in contact with 
people or animals. Beekeepers should 
open hives only during warm days 
when nectar is coming in and should 
avoid stirring bees up unnecessarily. 

Bees are needed in towns and cities 
to pollinate the fruit blossoms found 
in back lots. There is usually enough 
waste land along highways and rail- 
roads to help insure an abundance of 
bee pasture. Bees are kept in thick- 
ly populated areas like New York 
City. On Manhattan Island, the 
northern portion, where sweet clover 
is plentiful, populous colonies have 
been known to store over 200 pounds 
each of surplus honey in one season. 

Some town authorities (compara- 
tively few) are attempting to prevent 
bees being kept within corporation 
limits, due, they claim, to the an- 
noyance caused by bees. A _ few 
people who are deathly afraid of bees 
(or imagine they are) can cause a 
lot of unnecessary trouble in a com- 
munity, and especially if those peo- 
ple are not on good terms with the 
people who keep bees. Bees are as 
necessary in towns as they are in the 
country, for normal pollination of 
blossoms. The bees need the blos- 
soms and the blossoms need the bees 

Owners of bees should cultivate 
the good will of neighbors, in fact. 
it pays to distribute some printed 
matter on bees and pollination, also 
to give a bottle of honey to a dis- 
gruntled neighbor. It is amazing 
how a little honey will cover a multi- 
tude of sins on the part of bees. It 
pays to keep neighbors sweet. 

On this matter of pollination and 
the important part bees play, it 
seems probable that fruit and clover 
growers may be clamoring for bees 
during the next few years. The gov- 
ernment is now advocating higher 
production of all farm products, espe- 
cially fruits and vegetables, milk, 
and meat, to help feed the world. To 
increase the volume of farm prod- 
ucts, honeybees are absolutely essen- 
tial for pollination. Farm animals 
need clovers for feed. Bees are neces- 
sary to pollinate the clovers, and clo- 
vers are necessary to rejuvenate the 
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A well-protected apiary in Argentina, S. A. 


soil. At present, according to the 
best statistics available, there is only 
one hive of bees for each 84 acres of 
land in Ohio, and this state has a 
heavier bee population than other 
states—about 300,000 colonies for 
41,040 square miles which makes 
26,265,600 acres. 
Another Word on Location for 
Commercial Apiaries 

(1) The apiary should be sur- 
rounded with an abundance of nec- 
tar and pollen plants; (2) near a 
never failing source of water; (3) a 
safe distance from highways, farm 
buildings and dwelling houses; (4) 
accessible, easy to reach, witliout 
getting the truck stuck in mud; (5) 
should not be too close to other com- 
mercial yards—not closer than three 
or four miles; (6) should be in a spot 
well protected from prevailing winds, 
with some shade for hives; (7) should 
be fenced from farm animals; and 
(8) hives should be spaced at least 
six feet apart to avoid bees drifting 
and to facilitate manipulation of 
hives. 

Apiary management will be con- 
sidered in the next Talk. Now just 
a word to those having bees. 

There are likely to be some hungry 
and starving bees early this spring 
in the North, especially where the 
fall flow failed. During cold weather 
bees may be fed with hard candy. 
See directions for making hard candy 
on page 98 of this issue. Combs of 
honey are much more satisfactory 
for feeding, but such combs are 
usually not available. 

Provided bees are well supplied 
with stores they should be left strict- 
ly alone this month in the North. 
Bees in southern states are now col- 
lecting pollen and nectar. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 

References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 

word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 

such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 

ber (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 
10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


CLOVER honey in new 60's. Sample 10c. 
Kenneth Gallant, Jordan, N. Y. 


8.000 Ibs. NEW CROP, light extracted. 
Shirl Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, new cans, 
$7.80 per case. Edward Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Number one to fancy clo- 
ver comb. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


COMB honey, clover, $3.50: buckwheat, 
$3.00 case. L. F. Howden, Fillmore, N. Y. 


LIGHT AMBER, 612c; Spanish needle, 6c. 
Sample 10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


CHOICE white clover honey, in new 5, 
10, 60-lb. tins. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, 
N. Y. 



































~ WHITE and light amber extracted honey, 
best quality. Herman Crowther, Cass City, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 


~ FOR SALE—Comb and extracted. Write 
for quantity prices. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. DSR ASRY he ee 

ORANGE and palmetto honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. ; _ sae Se 

CLOVER HONEY in sixties and comb 
honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


YORK State extracted in 60’s. Light and 
amber. Sample 6c. Emery Horton, Hol- 
comb, N. Y. 


EXTRA white clover, 6 Ze. Heavy fancy 
white comb, $3.25. Howard Grimble, Hol- 
comb, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—White clover extracted hon- 
ey in 60-lb. cans. L. S. Griggs, 711 Avon 
St., Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Choice New York State clo- 
ver honey in new 60's. C. W. Schrader, 
Waterville, N. Y 

TUPELO HONEY, new 60's and barrels, 
5 and 10-lb. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla 


~ BLENDED comb honey, $3.00 and $2.00 
per case; extracted clover, 8c, in sixties. 
N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


~ RASPBERRY BLOSSOM—$2.05 per 10-Ib. 
pail, postpaid; $4.80 per 60-lb. can, F.O.B. 
Boyd. Frank Reith, Boyd, Wisconsin. 





























HONEY FOR SALE—AlIl_ kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St.. New York. N. Y. 


FALL comb (mixed flowers) for sale. 
Also 10 cases 5-lb. pails, extracted, clover 
or buckwheat. Noel J. Loucks, Spring- 
boro, Pa. 














COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 
ey, pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 
60's. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio. 


SELECT lots white clover, buckwheat, 
and light amber honeys in 60-lb. tins. 
A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—No. 1 comb honey, $3 a case; 
No. 2 comb honey $2 a case, F.O.B. Canan- 
daigua. Robert Case, 424 Wellington Ave., 
Rochester,, N. Y. 


FANCY white comb, $3.25 case; No. 1, 
clover, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; amber, $2.50: 
clover extracted, 7c; amber, 6c. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's, also No. 1 
to Fancy white comb honey. Have also 
few cases No. 2 comb. Write for prices. 
R. C. Bish, Tiffin, Ohio. 


No. 1 to Fancy light comb honey, $3.25 
per case; No. 2 and amber, $2.75: in win- 
dow cartons, 25c extra. Extracted, 6'c in 
60’s. H. R. Shelton, Parma, Mich. 


NEW YORK State clover, light amber, 
buckwheat and fall honey. Write for 
samples and prices stating what you need. 
Earl Rulison, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
° Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia. 


























NEW YORK State Comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, 
all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary. Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse. N. Y. 


SOLD OUT of Michigan clover honey, 
thanks! New 1942 crop should be ready 
for the market in July. Then, we will be 
pleased to hear from all our customers. 
E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS, Northstar, 
Michigan. 

CHOICE clover and buckwheat honey 
in liquid or pasteurized finely granulated 
form. Packed in all standard tin and glass 
containers, uniform in color, flavor and 
moisture content. Write for prices. Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers’ Cooperative, Inc., 
Groton. N. Y. 


NOTICE: The following must be sold 
immediately. 150 cans Extra Light Cali- 
fornia Orange. 100 cans Extra Light Clo- 
ver. No reasonable offer refused. Reason: 
I will be serving with the Armed Forces 
for the duration of the War. H. Blitz, 
P. O. Box 3452, Phila.. Pa. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 


cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 


~ CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
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WANTED—White and amber extracted honey 
Fancy comb, also No. i comb honey. Comb 
Beeswax 


honey in shallow extracting frames 


We render old comb into wax. Prompt remit 


tance Write u 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO . CINCINNA/I, O 





WANTED--Extracted Honey 4! varieties 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 


Homan’s Three-Banded 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


We are now gettin dy for the season 
of 1942. If interes in knowing the prices 
on packages, bees and queens, why not 
drop us a penny postcard? We will prompt- 
ly mail you our prices 


HOMAN BROS. 
Shannon, Miss. 


Cammiolans, Caucasians 


Very gentle, very prolific, hardy, 
northern bred. Some wonderful 
production records in U. S. and 
Free paper. Packages and queens 

Ask for prices and early order 
discounts. Honey and Beeswax prices are 
advancing and will continue this year. 
Prepare for these advantages. 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 








Canada. 
In season. 





2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs 
1-4 $2.50 $3.20 
25-99 2.35 3.00 
100-499 2.20 2.80 


Queens—75c each 


Order as early as possible to be 
sure of getting bees. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. 
Winnsboro, La. Rt. 1 


We are not rationing food in this 
country. Make this unnecessary 
by raising all the food possible. 
Don’t let hives and equipment lie 
idle. Make sure that you get your 
bees by ordering early. 

Our prices as follows 


Lots of Queens 2-lb 3-lb 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.30 

25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100 to 499 65 2.20 2.80 


Send your order to us, and be sure of 
Prompt, Honest. and Courteous Service 


SULLIVAN WRIGHT & CO. 
Gilbertown, Ala. 





February, 194? 


and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


WHITE and light amber extracted and 
comb honey. George Eykamp, Route 6, 
Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED—White clover honey. New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 721 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


WANTED—Carlots honey; state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample 
a & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 
alif. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport. Ohio. 


CASH PAID for extracted clover honey. 
Send sample and best price. Clover Bloom 
ee Co., General Delivery, Shrewsbury, 

ass. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


CASH PAID for extracted white clover 
or light amber and comb honey. Send 
sample and best price to: Honeymoon 
Products Co., 39 E. Henry St., River Rouge 
Michigan. 
































FOR SALE 


QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


LARGE hydraulic cider press. 
information. Henry Hill, 
diana. 


BEEKEEPER’S HOIST, $17.50. GOAT 
MILK CARAMELS, 1!2 lb. postpaid, $1.00 
Bee Turner, Corning, Iowa. 


BEST QUALITY queen 
freight paid. Free sample. 
cages. Vernon Homer, Rt. 
Wis. 


WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 Ibs. 
$12.00; thin super, 22c. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, ‘Iowa. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville 
N.Y 

THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the ‘“Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for 
every commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works 
Mayville, N 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, as 
we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co 
Paducah, Kentucky 


~ BEEKEEPING supplies, also have 20 duo- 








Write for 
Union City, In- 








mailing cages. 
Bee shipping 
5, Menomonie, 











hives, KD, at $6.00 each. Duo-hives hold 
two swarms, easy access to brood with 
supers piled on center For descriptive 


drawing, send 10c. Leslie Mitchell, 307 East 
Fourth Street, Santa Anna, Calif 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS in season. White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 
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500 HIVES of bees, guaranteed no disease. 
Clarence Engle, Kearneysville, W. Va 


CAUCASIANS, package bees, queens. 
Write for 1942 prices. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies Italians, guar- 
anteed disease free. $6.00 colony. D. 
Shuping, Sharpes, Fla. 


60 CENTS EACH for Bright ITALIAN- 
eS aoe queens, all tested. D. 
W. Howell, ellman, Georgia. 


OVER WEIGHT packages and young 
ueens at a price you can afford to pay. 
dan fill early orders. Write D. P. Green, 
Deland, Fla. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens 
for spring delivery. Write for prices. 
Alamance Bee Company, Geo. E. Curtis, 
Mer., Graham, N. C. 


PACKAGE bees and nuclei, headed by 
good producing queens, ready for early 
shipment. Write for our low prices. Mil- 
lard Coggshall, Clermont, Fla. 


CAUCASIANS—tTested queens, $2; un- 
tested, $1; 10, 75c; 50, 65c; 2-lb. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-lb. packages, $2.50. 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, 
Texas, Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 
west of the Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees in two- 
story (8) eight and (10) ten frame hives 
with plenty of honey to winter. Guaranteed 
no diseases. Selling on account of age of 
keeper. Hives and all fixtures for sale 
cheap. D. E. Nuckols & Son, Chatham, Va. 


FOR SALE—A complete apiary, located 
in the white clover section of New York 
State, that averaged over 200 pounds per 
colony the past season. For particulars, 
address Bargain, care Gleanings. 
































MERRILL’S 


Quality Bees 
and Queens 


Prices on Packages with Queens 


2-lb. 3-lb. 

Lots of Queens pkgs. pkgs. 
1-24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-99 70 2.35 3.00 
100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 


If queenless packages are desired, 
deduct price of queen. If larger 
packages or larger number is de- 
sired, write us. 


Merrill Bee Co. 


Bucatunna, Miss. 


Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers 








FOR SALE— 200 colonies of bees in 
standard 10-frame hives. Reasonable prices 
on package bees and queens, also 3 and 4 
frame nueclei. Write for prices and other 
apace Walker Apiaries, Lexington, 
exas 


PACKAGES and QUEENS—Our Hustler 
strain gets the honey. You will be pleas- 
ed with the Weight, Quality, and service 
that we give you. 3-banded Italians only. 
Ready early in April. Caney Valley Api- 
aries, Yancey Bros., Owners, Bay City, Tex. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—Italian 
bees on comb brood and honey: 2 pounds 
bees queen, 1 comb brood, $2.00; 3 pounds 
bees with queen, 1 comb brood, $2.50. 
Combless Packages: 2 pounds with queen, 
$1.75; 3 pounds with queen, $2.25. Book 
your order. No deposit required. Norma 
Roy & Son. Hessmer, Louisiana. 














WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Used 34-in. reduction geared 
ney pump. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, 
m we 








WANTED—Good, used Peterson capping 
melter. Lavern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 


WANTED—tThirty clean colonies. Gladys 
Warner, Pennock, Minnesota. 











HELP WANTED 


BEE MAN—State wages, health, size, ex- 
perience. C. H. Schader, Sunnyside, Wash- 
ington. 


WANTED—An experienced beeman for 
Season of 1942. Fred D. Lamkin, Union 
Springs, N. Y. 











We Must Do 
Our Part 


Buy Defense Bonds - - 
- - Produce more honey 
Italians .. . . Caucasians 
*x* ** *& & 

We believe you will be pleased 
with our packages and queens. 
Book your order NOW. 

1 to 24 25 to99 100 up 
2-Ib. pkgs. 
with queens $2.50 $2.35 $2.20 
3-lb. pkgs 
with queens 3.20 3.00 2.80 


Young laying 
queens Bb .70 65 


* * * *& 
Your order will be apprceiated. 
Weaver Apiaries 
Navasota, Tex. 
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OUR MOTTO 


Is to give you the best of Service 
and Quality Bees and Queens. 


Our business has_ progressed 
through the years by giving you 
the very best — over-weight 
packages—young baby bees— 
prompt service. 


Genuine Three-Banded 


Italian Bees and Queens 


Queens of disease-resisting stock 
at no extra cost. 


Queens 2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg 


1-24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-99 .70 2.35 3.00 
100-499 .65 2.20 2.80 


For an extra pound of bees, add 
60c; queenless package, deduct 
price of queen. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. No disease. 


Lucedale Apiaries 


Lucedale, Mississippi 








You gave us the largest business in 
1941 ever. We will try to give you 
even better service in 42. Book 
your orders early. There may not 
be enough bees to supply demand 


SPRING PRICES: 
Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 


1 to 49 $0.75 $2.60 $3.30 
50 to 99 -70 2.40 3.10 


Our Motto: 
Service and Satisfaction 


CATALOG FREE 


BOLLING BEE CO. 





100 or more .65 2.20 2.90 : 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 2 

West Maitland, New South Wales 
Australia, 
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TWO MEN—Single or married, to work 
in our commercial apiaries. Elton L. Lane 
& Son, Trumansburg, N. Y 


RELIABLE, industrious man to help in 
commercial apiaries. 1000 colonies. A. L 
Coggshall, Ithaca, New York. 


TWO HELPERS with some experience 
State age, height, wages expected, etc 
Soder Apiaries, Stratford, Iowa. 


WANTED—Experienced beeman. State 
weight, height, age, references, and wages 
Deer Creek Apiaries, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED HELP: Queen breeder and 
prefer a man reared in the Southern States 
Good wages. M. C. Berry & Co., Box 684, 
Montgomery, Ala 


HELP WANTED-—Good wages to good 
help, married or single. Board and room 
furnished. State qualifications. Work starts 
soon. M. E. Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED, $80.00 per month, room 
and board, for well experienced, satisfac- 
tory help. State particulars. Box 42, care 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Med'na, Ohio 


WANTED—Experienced man to help 
among bees Need not be young. Write 
particulars, wages expected, and recom- 
mendations H. E. Crowther, Cass City 
Mich. 
































WANTED—Young bee man for 1942 
Season April-November Give age, size, 
habits, experience, references, and salary 
expected. Board, room furnished. Lavern 
Depew, Auburn, N. Y 


WANTED—Competent apiarist, to pro- 
duce honey Recommendations required 
good salary and living quarters furnished 
Married man preferred. John W. Berryhill, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 

WANTED—Man of clean habits for com- 
ing season, room and board furnished. Give 
full qualifications, wages expectec, first 
letter. B. B. Coggshall & Son, Groton, N. Y 

FIVE experienced helpers, April to 
November, 40 apiaries, Harlan, Iowa. State 
age, family, weight height, experience 
references, and salary expected without 
board Old Taylor Honey Co., Chandler 
Okla 


SEEDS 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS—tThirty va- 
rieties, unusual forage crops, wild plants 
for waste lands, ornamentals for flower 
garden. Eight packets $1.00, postpaid. Send 
for circular. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa 


KOREAN LESPEDEZA, high quality 
$1.75 bu Hardy alfalfa, $13.60 Grimm 
$14.70 Timothy $2.90 Sweet Clover 


searified, $5.40 Clover, $10.80 Triple 
cleaned. Guaranteed satisfactory. Certified 
Hybrid Corn, $4.00. Write—-Free Samples 
Catalog Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda 
Iowa 


COLORADO honey. Hand-gathered white 
annual sweet clover seed. Write for prices 
E. C. Bird, 2006 Pearl, Boulder, Colo 


SIX BASSWOOD seedlings 2-foot, or 10 
BASSWOOD seedlings 2-inch, or 5 PINK 
HONEYSUCKLE shrubs, or 20 CARAGNA 
(hedging)——1-foot, or 3 transplanted BASS- 
WOOD, 3-foot, or 3 PUSSYWILLOW, 3-foot 
(early spring pollen)—-nectar producers 
each group postpaid for $1.00 bill. Checks 
require 10c exchange. Local Lewis-Dadant 
Dealer. Nicollet County Nursery, St. Peter, 
Minnesota 
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MAGAZINES 


THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—tThe only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy free. 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 
India. 


READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy. 
Canada’s oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 


MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER magazine is 
Brief, Breezy, Beneficial. You'll like this 
monthly publication. Subscription $1 a 
year. Michigan Beekeeper, Rt. 3, Lansing, 
Michigan. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way's 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH POULTRY. 
Read only magazine operating experimental 
farm for your benefit. Valuable ideas. Five 
years, $1.00; one year, 25c. Agents want- 
ed Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-29, Mount 
Morris, Ill. 


























EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 99) 


of sterilization of the used keg pre- 
venting re-use, all combine to make 
a return to barrels and kegs next to 
impossible. 

Denying a honey producer the 
small amount of tin needed for per- 
haps a million cans would greatly in- 
terfere with the successful manufac- 
ture of bread. 


eeoce 

Recent Work The food value of 

on Honey honey has been em- 
phasized _ still fur- 

ther by recent investigations con- 


ducted by members of the divisions 
of Entomology and Agricultural Bio- 
chemistry of the University of Min- 
nesota. A joint paper was presented 
December 29 in San Francisco at the 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists, by 
Dr. M. H. Haydak, of the University 
of Minnesota, Honey, due to its iron 
and copper content, was found to be 
helpful in the formation of hemoglo- 
bin, the red pigment of blood cells. 
Honey was also found to contain vi- 
tamin B, (thiamine), B. (riboflavine), 
B. (pryidexine), C (ascorbic acid), 
nicotine acid, and pantothenic acid 
in variable amounts, 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and Queens. 
Three-banded Italians only. 
We guarantee full-weight pack- 
ages of young, THRIFTY, three- 
banded Italian bees and safe de- 
livery. 
Fifty years’ experience assures 
you of the best service and finest 
stock. Early booking insures 
you of the best delivery. 

Write for complete price-list. 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 


Three-Banded Italians 














2-Ib. pkg. with queen...$2.50 | 
3-lb. pkg. with queen... 3.20 : 
IR cr sb ela Saw. 44a .75 ; 
: Write for our circular and prices : 


: on quantity lots. 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Citronelle, Ala. 


“Wit for 1942 Special Price 


on Golden and Italian Package Bees, 
with or without queens. 
Address 


HESSMER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 








Italian Bees and Sue 


Let us quote you our special prices 
on package bees and queen for 1942. 
Write us a card today. Satisfaction 

guaranteed. 
THE CLOVER BEE FARM 
Hessmer, La. 





Bees, Queens, Supplies 


Package bees, Southern queens, Canadian 

bees and queens, 3-fr. and 5-fr. nuclei, full 

colonies. Also all kinds of supplies. 
Service, Satisfaction, and Fair Prices. 


LORNE SHELLY 
Troy, Ont., Canada 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
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JELLO, FOLKS! Here We Are Again! 


STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


And 5 of the many good reasons why: 

1. We are the best of honey pro- 
ducers 

2. So gentle that it is a pleasure to 
work with us. 

3 Do not swarm until the hive is 
well filled 

4 Not nervous; are quiet while 
being handled. 

5. Our gentleness makes queen in- 
troduction safe; result, very little 
supersedure 

We Are Really Good! 

2-lb. pkgs. with queens—to 49, $2.45; 

to 199. $2.30; over, $2.20. Additicnal 

bees, 70c per pound. Queens, 75c each 

Dealers and Associations 10% discount. 

If interested write 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Let us book your order for 1942 
2-lb. package with queen $2.10 
3-lb. package with queen 2.70 
Queens, 70 cents each 
Write tor prices on large quantity 
O devs large or small will receive 

our prompt attention 


R. E. LaBARRE 
Box 172, Cottonwoced, California 
Shasta County 





February, 1942 


In Memoriam of Dr. Bodog F. Beck. 

(Continued from page 89) 
Hospital, New York City, has the 
ashes from cremation of Dr. Beck, 
which will be buried in a pine grove 
adjacent to Mr. Montagney’s apiary. 
Dr. Beck admired the grove and bees, 
and was a close friend of Montag- 
ney’s, who was a great comfort to him 
in his last days. 

He was an all-around physician as 
well as a specialist in foods and bee 
sting therapy. 

Our interviews with him on several 
ceeasions will always remain a mem 
ory as precious as were the inter- 
views with L. L. Langstroth, an- 
other truly great man. 

FOR SALE 
Bright Yellow and Three-Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 
but the best. Keep us in mind, we 

are ready to serve you. 


GRAYDON BROS. 
Rte. 2, Greenville, Ala. 









We have built our business to it’s present size on 
Quality, Service, Satisfzction and Dependability 
Each year our sales have increased from the previous season. We know our cus- 
tomers (from their many letters) have recogniz 
the manner in which they are shipped, and the confidence that can be placed in 
us. We could not have attained our present place in the package bee and queen 


ed the superiority of our product, 








business without satisfying our customers. This year we are in a position to ship 


even more volume than in the past and we solicit your business on our past 
reputation. 










Now booking orders 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS & PACKAGE BEES 
Prices to May 20, 1942 


Quantity Queens 2-Ib. Pkg. 3-Ib. Pkg. 4-tb. Pkg. 5-Ib. Pkg. 
1 to 24 $ .75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 to 499 .65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
500 and up .60 2.00 2.55 3.05 3.50 


When buying from us you always receive Select Young Laying Queens, full weight 
packages of young bees and no disease. Live delivery guaranteed. 
WIRE — WRITE — TELEPHONE 
HOLDER APTARIES, INC. 
65 St. Francis Street P. O. Box 1101 Mobile, Alabama 








Get Ready Now for the 1942 Season 


Check your stock of Foundation Frames, Hives, Sections, Tools, Ete. 
li will be to your advantage to buy at this time. 
Good stock of Bee Supplies on hand — Cannot guarantee delivery on 
last minute orders. 
<4 Let us quote on your season’s needs. 
Honey prices advancing. 


Bee Suppuies- 


The A. I. Root Co., 12 West 21st Street, New York City 


Get our prices on your beeswax. 
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O.P.M. ISSUES FARM EQUIPMENT 
MATERIALS PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 74) 
satisfactory substitutes. On the larger 
containers wooden barrels are not 
always satisfactory due to the hygro- 
scopic action of the honey on the 
wood which withdraws moisture and 
causes the sides to shrink, thereby 
causing a leak. Also the very small 
size of the honey molecule permits it 
to go through a very minute crack. 

Unfortunately the job is not done. 
Containers are very much a problem 
at the moment. Sugar for feeding 
bees will require attention, tires for 
the beekeepers’ trucks may become 
a problem, but the fact that the in- 
dustry has been recognized so far by 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment as being essential to our war 
efforts makes us feel that the way 
has been opened for solving some of 
the remaining problems. It would 
be inconsistent to grant the supply 
manufacturer 100° production of ex- 
tractors and tanks and deny the bee- 
keepers honey cans, truck tires, or 
sugar to feed their bees. 

With the closing and liquidation 
of many businesses all around us we 
believe that the beekeeping and 
honey industry can feel that we are 
fortunate in being able at this date 
to have made some progress in ob- 
taining some of the critical materials 
needed to carry on the work of our 
industry. Thanks are due Jas. I. 
Hambleton of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, Baxter Woodman of the 
A. G. Woodman Company, Mr. Lewis 
Parks of the G. B. Lewis Company, 
and Mr. Harold J. Clay of the U. S. 
Marketing Service for their contribu- 
tion to the work accomplished so far 
during the past months. Also the 
many others who have given advice 
and help. 

Several others are taking the lead 
on the now pending question of tin 
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centainers, as evidenced by the many 
telegrams and letters being sent out 
on tke subject. 

We have just received word from 
Mr. Remer of Sioux Honey Associa- 
tion that a meeting in Chicago of 
honey packers, large honey  pro- 
ducers, and supply manufacturers is 
being called to discuss some of the 
remaining problems outlined above. 
We believe much good should result. 





GOT A HOBBY? 


YOU'LL MEET the other leaders in 
vour field when you read the magazine 
that is devoted exclusively to your in- 
terest. Rush your subscriptions today 
Per Year 

$ .20 Poultry Keeper 

1.00 Southwestern Poultryman, 3 yrs. 
1.00 Dirt Farmer-Stockman 

2.00 New Agriculture 

25 Poultry Breeders World 

50 Pacific Poultryman 

50 American Turkey Journal 
New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
American Rabbit Journal 
50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 
.00 American Fur Breeder 
50 American Pigeon Journal 
Pigeon News 
.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 
00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 
.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin 
Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 
Sheep Breeder 
The Sheepman 
50 Sou. California Rencher 
American Cattle Producer 
Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs 
50 Fletcher’s Farming 
American Bee Journal 
Beekeepers Item 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 

50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 

1.00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 

1.50 American Pecan Journal 

550 National Live Stock Producer 

1.00 The Wes‘erner (Livestock) 

1.50 The °*urebred (2 yrs. $2.00) 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail. Send 
cash, check. P.O.M.O., Exp. M.O. or 
stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. GB La Grange, Il. 
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R. L. BERNELL 


Rt. 4, Box 270 





BERNELL'S BEES aNd QUEENS 5 s<<sscsosc aman avon 


2-lb. Package with Queen.....$2.30 prcmpt service. on our special 
3-lb. Package with Queen..... 2.90 a an — 
ege ees ana ueens. re) 
ueens, 70c each es : 
Q Caughters from AFB resistance 
stock. 


New Orleans, La. 





in prices, so we can continue our 
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Place your order now for 


Package Bees 


Delays may mean failure to get yours 
Materials are scarce and sugar is under 
regulation. 

We are now prepared to accept your 
order and guarantee delivery. 

Our Italian bees are gentle, very easy 
to handle with little smoke, productive, 
conservative of stores, and winter well, 
which goes to make you a “Superior” 
colony. 

“THEY PRODUCE” 
State health certification. 
Now booking orders. 


A card for prices and literature, your 
name will be put on regular mailing list. 


Rossman & Long 


J. G. Rossman E. W. Long 
Moultrie St. Paris, Ohio. 


Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 





RELIABLE SERVICE 


Price list, Via Express Collect. 








W. E. HARRELL 


notice. 
2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. Queens 
1- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 $0.75 
24- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 .70 
100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 .65 
500 or more 2.00 2.55 3.05 3.50 .60 
Prices via mail quoted on request. Pure mating, safe ar- 


rival, prompt shipment, quality bees and Queens guaranteed. 


BEE TREE STILL INTACT 
(Continued from page 81) 

swarm will exist in this natural en- 
vironment. At the same time we have 
received many valuable suggestions 
on methods by which we can estab- 
lish the beginnings of a practical 
apiary. Next summer we plan to lo- 
cate as many bee trees as possible in 
over 3000 acres of rough timberland 
adjacent to our small farmstead. 

The bee trap, designed to draw the 
workers, aS many as one desires, 
from an active swarm in a hollow 
tree in any location, was suggested 
by a practical New York beekeeper, 
who gets as high as two good active 
swarms from some bee trees in one 
year. This man, evidently close to 
some lumbering activity, saw so 
many swarms utterly destroyed by 
people who wanted only the honey, 
that he began to study methods of 
salvaging the bees. Of course, he puts 
a new high quality queen with each 
good sized swarm which he “draws 
off” the home tree with the bee trap 
suggested in Figure 2. 

We will hope to report spring con- 
dition on this swarm after the sec- 
ond year in so-called captivity in its 
own home. 

Richmondville, N. Y. 





RELIABLE PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


All prices subject to change without 





Hayneville, Alabama 





CARN 


IOLANS 


Customer writes: They deposit so little propolis it is unbelievable. 
I can separate the frames of the Carniolans with my hands. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, PLAUCHEVILLE, LA. 


Write: 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


All grades in carloads or less. 
Send sample with best 
cash price. 


ALEXANDER CO., 





819 Reynolds Rd., 


GLASSWARE—BEE SUPPLIES 


At Factory prices. Write for quo- 
tations. Accept honey and wax 








as payment. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Pettit’s Package Bees with Queens 


You Must Be Satisfied Best Young Queens 
Gentle Workers No Drones 
Extra 
Twos Threes Fours Fives Queens 
Quantity Each Each Each Each Each 
1-23 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 $ .75 
24-49 2.30 2.95 3.60 4.25 .70 
50-99 2.15 2.75 3.35 3.95 .65 
100-up 2.00 2.55 3.10 3.65 .60 


Our best friends are satisfied customers. 
Cash before shipping. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Never before were we so well prepared to give service. 


Morley Pettit, Tifton, Georgia, U. S. A. 











Better-bred Queens 9 *°""® *°* Honest Weight 


Be wise—seek quality as well as price when considering your source of package bees and 
queens this season. Our Better-Bred stock will please you. Please book your orders 
early and get our very best service. Orders booked without deposit. 


Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 24 $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25 to 99 .70 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 to 499 65 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 


CALVERT APIARIES — Calvert, Ala. 








WE ARE PREPARED 


to supply your needs with the best in Mountain Gray Caucasian bees 
and queens, and to DO OUR PART FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. Fill 
your hives with our bees, give them plenty of room, and secure a 
bumper crop of the best energy food. DO YOUR PART FOR NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. 

Select untested queen bees, 75c each, any number 


1 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 
Two-pound package bees with queen..... $2.50 $2.35 $2.25 
Three-pound package with queens....... 3.20 3.00 2.85 


Circular free on request. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 
BROOKLYN, ALABAMA 


Home of genuine Mountain Gray Caucasian Bees. 


















3-BANDED FOULBROOD 
ITALIAN QUEENS ~ RESISTANT QUEENS 


BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


If you want A F B Disease Resistant Queens we have them. Good 
honey gatherers plus A F B Disease Resistant Qualities at no extra cost 
For Caucasians see our January Ad. Ready April 1. 

1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 50, 65c; 50 to 100, 60c. 


723 C Street JOHN G. MILLER Corpus Christi, Texas 
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York’s Package Beesand Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 


Another season, 1942, is here and with it the greatest emergency of our time. We 
should forget the past and look to the future with a wholehearted determination 
to.win. This is no time for lost motion. Increased production is demanded and 
every beekeeper, large or small, should avail himself of the opportunity to do his 
utmost during these trying times. Honey has long been an essential food and 
leader ef sweets. Your support should be devoted to retaining honey in its right- 
ful place as a necessity along with other food commodities. Are you doing your 
part towards this end? : 

The coming season has every indication of being an ideal bee season with abundance 
of rainfall already and bees are in far better condition. In addition to this we 
are losing no time and will have everything ready in advance. Our foundation stock 
is supplied by leading honey producers in the North who know bees and what it 
takes to get the honey. With the more favorable seasonable conditions in prospect 
than ‘in several years past we will be in better position to serve you better than 
ever before with larger supply, highest quality and service. 

Prices on Queens and Package Bees with Queens. in U. S. funds 





Quantity 1 to 24 25 to 99 100 to 499 500 up 
Untested Queens $0.80 each $0.75 each $0.70 each $0.65 each 
Tested Queens 1.60 each 1.50 each 1.40 each 1.30 each 
2-Ib. Pkgs. 2.50 each 2.35 each 2.20 each 2.00 each 
3-Ib. Pkgs. 3.20 each 3.00 each 2.80 each 2.55 each 
4-lb. Pkgs. 3.85 each 3.60 each 3.35 each 3.05 each 


5-lb. Pkgs. 4.45 each 4.15 each 3.85 each 3.50 each | 

Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. Parcel Post Packages, 
add 20c each for special handling plus regular postage. 
Full weights, freedom from disease, safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. All 
shipments from our own apiaries which is a further assurance of highest quality 
and service. Determine your requirements now and book your order for shipping 
date wanted in the spring. Join in making the season of 1942 the greatest pro- 
duction year. We will do our part. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, JESUP, GEORGIA, U. S. A. 




















(The Universal Apiaries) 








= 














“DIFFERENT” 


Our breeding methods are different. Our cell production method is different. 
Both combined produces a different queen. Just the kind with characters bred 
in give you increased yields. 


Lots of Queens 2-Ib 3-lb. 
1-24 . . $0.75 $2.50 $3.20 
25-49 70 2.35 3.00 
50-100 .65 2.20 2.80 


For stock bred for “RESISTANCE”, add 10c per package, or queen. 
No deposit for booking orders. 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 


GARON’S.....2 STRAINS 


5th YEAR 3-banded PROGENY TEST Italian Bees and Queens. 

3d YEAR’S Breeding Daughters of Stock Bred Resistant to A. F. B. 
Last year was our BANNER YEAR. Make this year your BANNER 
YEAR with our QUALITY and SERVICE. REMEMBER—No delay 
to advanced booked orders for the last 7 years. Health Certificate on 
all packages. Circular upon request. Prices for both strains: 

























2-lb. pkg. 3-lb. pkg 
with queen with queen Queens 
1-10 $2.45 $3.15 $0.75 
11-50 2.30 2.95 .70 
51-100 2.20 2.80 .65 
101-500 2.15 2.75 .60 






On larger orders, write us 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 


Telephone 8614 Telegrams .... Western Union 
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ROOT STANDARD HIVES are made to provide proper 

working conditions for the bees. Measurements are 

checked and rechecked so that the bee spacing on 

all sides of the frames will be right. This is im- 

portant for the correct handling of bees. Incorrect 

bee-spacing when too small prevents the easy move- 

ment of bees, or when too large to the waxing of the 

combs. Both reduce the volume of your honey crop. 








“As I reflect. it has been scme 60 years that 
I have been a patron of the Root Company buying 
supplies of every description, always receiving the 
same dependable service that I have enjoyed. The 
material used in Root’s supplies is always of the 
best obtainable and when nailed up for use it is 
apparent that trained and skilled machinists of 
the most exacting type are cooperating with you 
in making the most satisfactory bee supplies in 
the world.” 


HONEY 


National emergency de- 
mands that we prcduce 
all of the honey possible 
so as to take care of the 


James W. Bain, Marion, Ohio. Honey furnishes the 
needed sweet for our diet 
and is a fine source of 
energy. 





shortage in ordinary sugar. 








SEE YOUR 
ROOT DEALER 


Mm A. ROOT Co. 


Medina, Ohio 


| Dec. 28, 1941 ay 


| James W. Bain, 


Marion, Ohio 
BEE SUPPLIES 


, 
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KNIGHT'S 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Leather-Colored Italians 
The Best Honey-Gatherers 


Prices including queens to May 15 
2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ib 
Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs. Pkgs 
1 to 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $4.45 
25 to 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 4.15 
100 to 499 2.20 2.80 3.35 3.85 
Select young laying queens, guaranteed 
mated pure, 75c; 25 to 99, 70c each; 100 
or more, 65c each. Queenless package 
bees, deduct price of queen. Write for 
prices after May 15th No charge for 
clipping. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


Hayneville, Ala. 
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HONEY GOES TO CAMP 
(Continued from page 83) 
spoon nutmeg or cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon salt and '% cup raisins (option- 
al). 

Wash rice thoroughly and stir into 
the remaining ingredients. Pour into 
a greased baking dish and bake about 
3 hours in a slow oven, 300 degrees 
F. Stir three or four times during the 
first hour. 

eee 
Honey Cocoa Cake 

Two-thirds cup shortening, 1 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 5 ta- 
blespoons cocoa, 42 cup brown sugar, 
2 eggs, unbeaten, % cup honey, 2 
cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon soda, and 
1 cup thick sour milk. 

Blend shortening, salt, vanilla, and 
cocoa. Add brown sugar gradually. 
Add unbeaten eggs, singly, beating 
well. Stir in honey and blend well. 
Sift flour with soda and sift 3 times. 
Add flour to first mixture, alternate- 
ly with sour milk, beating after each 
addition until smooth. Pour batter in 
well greased pan and bake in a moa- 
erate oven, 350 degrees F., about 60 
minutes. Top with a creamy choco- 
late honey icing. 

Aurora, Nebr. 





Your Institute 





Yes, the American Honey Institute belongs to every 
beekeeper in this country. 


Every beekeeper is benefited by the Institute. 


The work of the Institute grows only in proportion 
to the support given by members of our industry. 


Help yourself by helping the Institute! 


Mail contributions to 


American Honey Institute 
Commercial State Bank Building, Madison, Wisc. 
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1942 SALES IDEAS 
Continued from page 77) 9 
business from classified ads in the H ERIER _ 
2- afternoon papers with heavy city 
s . e 7 
- penetration. One man said that he H h P d 
had received as many as a dozen in- 1g ro ucing 
to quiries a day from city folk, many - 
to of them factory employees who re- en waonage Bees & Queens 
; crops of comb, c or - 
ut | membered the good honey of their tracted honey try our Queens and 
es | earlier years in the country. Package Bees. They are slow to build 
n : cells and swarm, and stand crowding 
1e | He gave me another excellent idea for comb honey building. They cap 
for 1942. Said he: Few beekeepers honey well and beautifully white. 
| appear to realize that we've all been We specialize in selecting Italian 
the victims of a ‘whispering cam- stock Saat hes pooven itesif in Maxi- 
. “wale . mum Honey Crops—Chunk and Comb 
2- paign over a period of years. There Honey Building — Hardiness — Non- 
: is an idea that most honey is adulter- Swarming and Gentleness. 
, ated. A common idea is that we State Certification—State Health Cer- 
3 adulterate it in the apiary, feeding tificate with each package or queen. 
; rompt Shipment—Safe Arrival and 
id sugar to the anes. oe "s Satisfaction Guaranteed. A _ select 
us have had to feed sugar to hago young laying queen in each package. 
d colonies in adverse spring weeks but 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-Ib. Queens 
! we will be just as well off not to say 13, $2.45 $3.15 $3.80 $0.75 
y. anything about it. It is quite likely -2 2. 95 3.55 -70 
1g t= be maienemeiennd.” 30-100 2.15 2.75 3.30 65 








In U. S. funds. 





ll. 


- Always serve honey to guests. Al- 


ways talk honey to sick people. 
ch Honey may do them no good but it 
: will give them a new thought-angle 
and even if the benefit is imaginary, 
50 it will hurt nobody. Always suggest 

honey for growing children. Occa- 
sionally—see that the local weekly 
paper gets honey recipes. Get com- 
plete sets of recipes in the hands of 
~ the home economics teacher. Get a 
story on beekeeping in the county 
papers once a year. All of these 
| things are easy to do and collectively 

may accomplish much in getting 
| Americans to eat more good pure 
honey. 

Even the smallest county fair, if 
there are two or more honey pro- 
ducers in the county, should have a 
honey exhibit. Every Saturday—in 
the ‘“‘strictly Saturday towns” the 
beekeeper should back his truck up 
to a convenient corner and dispose of 
his wares to all and sundry—pro- 
vided, the stores are not taking care 


High Quality — Prompt Service 
— Honesty 


R. B. Herier Co. 


Valdosta, Ga. U.S. A. 
* CIEL EE IE REET Oba NE Py 


DIXIELAND’S 
LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 


The best stock of Leather-Colored 
'talians—queens and package bees. 
Our strain of bees has been im- 
proved through years of testing, 
and selecting queens from a strain 
of Dark Leather-Colored Italian 
queens that was originally import- 
ed from Italy. These years of 
testing and selecting have produc- 
ed a gentle, hardy, and as good a 
honey producer as can be found 
on the market today. 


in 











of your product in the community. 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 
Even then—occasionally demonstrate Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. Queens 
hone in the stores. 1- 24 $2.50 $3.20 $3.85 $0.75 
sdlger . ; 25- 99 2.35 3.00 3.60 .70 
Yes, sir; 1942 is filled with prom- 100-499 2.20 2.80 3.35 65 
ise, despite the war. It is filled with 500-up 2.00 2.55 3.05 60 


promise, regardless of whether there 
is sugar rationing. It is filled with 
promise if the beekeepers will come 
out of mental retirement, get busy 
talking honey and selling honey in 
all possible ways. That’s the way 
other people make money and it is 
the way for honey producers to make 
money, too 


Richland, Indiana. 


Book your orders now and reserve 
your shipping date. Once we fill 
your orders, you will always be 
satisfied with our prompt service, 
full weight, low supersedure, and 
safe arrival. 


You must be satisfied! 


DIXIELAND APIARIES 
Greenville, Alabama 
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PRODUCE MORE HONEY 


By The 


Purchase of More Perfect Packages! 


More perfect because of modern AIR-CONDITIONED equipment 
for handling. 


February, 1942 





More perfect because this modern equipment enables us to deliver 
packages in tne same perfect condition as when taken from the 
hive. 
More perfect because our queens are produced from record honey- 
producing colonies. 
More perfect because they are the product of years of careful re- 
search and experience directed only toward one objective — 
PERFECT PACKAGES. 

Write For Prices and Literatura telling WHY 


PUETT’S PERFECT PACKAGES 


ARE THE BEST BUY FOR 1942 


THE PUETT COMPANY HAHIRA, GA. 
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